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THE OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. A LITERARY STUDY 
BY SYLVIA P. JENKINS 


Ever since it began to achieve world fame in the second half of the last 
century, there has been no lack of literature on the Oberammergau Passion 
Play, and my only excuse for adding to it is that there is no detailed investiga- 
tion of recent date into its history from a purely literary point of view. The 
regular performance every ten years over a period of three centuries is itself 
a remarkable phenomenon, and the attention of critics has quite rightly been 
drawn perhaps more to the sociological and religious reasons for its survival 
than to the literary merits of the text. Yet no one present at the last per- 
formance in 1950 can have failed to observe the extraordinary mixture of 
styles and to wonder what the origin of the present form may be. Its success 
can never be measured solely in lite ‘rary terms, but it may be useful to review 
this aspect separately. 

It was in 1633 that the people of Oberammergau vowed that they would 
perform the “weet am Play at regular intervals if only they were delivered from 
the plague. The first performance took place the followi ‘ing year, and though 
the actual version of the play used then is not extant, it is assumed that its 
form cannot have altered much by 1662, the date of the earliest manuscript 
we possess. This manuscript, Von dem Leyden und Sterben | auch Aufferstehung 
unseres HErren TESU Christi / Spilweiss in Reimen gebracht, was published for 
the first time in 1910.' This ‘original’, however is shown to have been based 
on two other plays, a late mediaeval mystery play, that of St. Ulrich und St. 
Afra, which survives in a fifteenth-century Augsburg manuscript, and the 
Passion Play of the Mastersinger Sebastian Wild, dating from the sixteenth 
century.’ The influence of a third play, the Passion play of Johann Aelbl of 
Weilheim, is also to be seen, though this is of lesser importance. 

The speed with which the play was produced after the vow was made 
suggests that it was known in this form to the Oberammergauer before the 
year of the first performance, so that the vow simply made into a regular 
ceremony what had hitherto been an unofficial part of village life. An investi- 
gation into the carly text would certainly support this view. For it is not a 
hasty copying of passages from the two different plays, and the complicated 


l Der alteste Text des Oberammergauer Passionsspieles Ao. Di. 1662. Nach der Handschrift im Archiv des 
Hauses Guido Langher. 

2 See Das Oberammergauer Passionsspiel in seiner altesten Gestalt. Zum ersten Mal herausgegeben von 
August Hartmann, Leipzig, 1880. The title is misleading, as the author publishes the two sources in 
entirety, but only a few hundred lines of the Oberammergau play, and a few passages from Aelbl’s, 
referred to later above. There is a good bibliography in W. Kosch, Deutsches Literatur-Lexikon, Bern, 1949, 
and in M. J. Rudwin, A Historical and Bibliographical Survey of the German Religious Drama, 1924. 
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way in which scenes and parts of scenes from both are woven together sug- 
gests that the play had been worked over many times before, either by the 
Oberammergauer themselves or by someone else from whom they borrowed 
it. Itis difficult to determine the respective influences of each source. Broadly 
speaking, the more personal and homely scenes and the Crucifixion scene 
derive from the earlier play; the politic al intrigue and the appearances of 
Christ after death from Sebastian Wild’s. The sty he of each source is difterent, 

but since neither is taken over exactly, and many new passages are added, 

that of the 1662 version, rough and uneven though it is, at least shows some 
uniformity , 

Perhaps because of its fidelity to these early sources, perhaps because 
traditions linger in popular drama more than they would in sophisticated 
literature, this play seems to reflect, in each of its forms, the literary mood 
ofa century that is past. Thus for a typical seventeenth-century version of the 
theme we have to wait till the revision in the middle of the eighteenth; and 
the 1662 text, while showing some appropriate baroque characteristics, is 
still closer in spirit to the late Middle Ages: in its naivety, its concentration 
on the story rather than on the moral, its “tendency to humanize both divine 
and diabolical characters, to bring biblical characters down to the level of its 
audience, those “grobe paurs leith’ referred to in the closing speech of the 
Prologus. 


The Version Of 1662 

This Prologus, taking the place of the Proclamator in the St. Ulrich und St. 
Afra play, introduces us to the subject, divides each scene from the next, and 
points out the moral at the end. But as a moral teacher he falls short on the 
whole, and prefers simply to tell us at the beginning to ‘keep still and not 
fidget’, — ‘denn dise tragedi ist khain scherz’— and show us what has 
happened in case we have not always followed the course of the action 
properly. Now and again he will bid his audience show compassion for 
Jesus, on the occasion of His betrayal, for instance, or at the scourging, when 
we are told He has received six thousand six hundred and sixty-six wounds. 
But otherwise he is more concerned that we should understand what is 
happening than that we should derive precise theological information from 
his words. 

A naturalistic tendency to make biblical characters as like as possible to the 
performers and audience of the time is particularly clear in the characteriza- 
tion of the women and the disciples. Martha is the hospitable hostess: 


Seuth frélich, und gueter Ding, 
biss ich Euch etwas zu Essen bring. 


Peter, despite his awareness of the divinity of Christ, is puzzled by His forc- 
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knowledge of the host’s willingness to furnish them with the Upper Room to 
celebrate the Passover. Another instance of the naivety of the author occurs 
in the scene where Pilate asks: ‘What is truth?’ The question, with its 
implications of the limits of human understanding and the tendency to 
scepticism, cannot be left unanswered, because it w ould also have » implied the 
inability of Christ to answer it. So he introduces a reply: 


Die Warheit die ist Gottes Wortt, 
und welcher ist dazu geboren, 

der last das zeitlich willig faren, 

dass Er még khommen in mein Reich. 


The character who is perhaps least consistently drawn, and who reflects 
most clearly the difficulty of combining two sources, is Mary the Mother of 
Jesus. While she belongs at times with Martha and the rest to the sphere of 
normal human activity with its limited vision, at others she shows acute and 
superhuman awareness not only of the divinity of her Son, but of subtle 
theological doctrine. She is in many ways much more the mouthpiece of the 
Church than the Prologus. The simple lament of a mother which we find 
in the St. Ulrich und St. Afra play: 


O we, sprich ich und immer we! 

wie soll mir nun beschehen me: 

Ach gott ir frawen allgemain 

baide mitleiden keusch und rein. 

Nun helftend clagen mir mein kind! 

ir wissend wol, wie licb sy sind. 

Ich han mein liebes kind verloren 

kain liebers kind ward nie geboren. 

O we, wa soll ich mein trost vinden. 
mein Hand méchte ich vor iamer winden, 


is transformed into: 


O mein herzallerlicbster Sohn, 

du waist dass ich im Herzen hon 

dass Menschlich Gschlecht erléset wer, 
aber dass betriebt mich gar sehr, 

dass du daran unschuldig bist, 

weil aber SO TOSS dein licbe ist, 

Und wilt auss liebe dass nicht vermeiden, 
den bittern Todt fiir Sy zu leyden. 


Her advice to Peter after his denial of Christ is in the orthodox Church 
tradition: he should not be dismayed, but repent and do penance and he will 
be forgiven. Though this separation of Mary from the other characters is 
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theologically justifiable, it does not seem dramatically consistent with the 
spirit of this play. 

But the moral tone which emanates from Mary is not general. Even the 
devils enhance the dramatic and entertainment value rather than the moral 
effect. Satan proceeds immediately to negate the advice of the Prologus, as 
he warns the audience of the play ‘they are about to see, by reading a letter 
from Lucifer: 

So seit darbci an alle andacht, 

und alle unrhue darbei anfaht, 
kheiner bleibe undter euch still, 

treibt umb und umb der unzucht vil, 
mit schwezen, lachen und spotten 
und treibt darbei guet fasnacht zotten. 


As long as they behave themselves badly enough, they will finally be received 
into Lucifer’s House. When Judas leaves the Upper Room (in a great hurry, 
knocking his chair over), an angel comes and removes his halo, and a devil 
chases him from the room. When he receives the thirty pieces of silver, 
another dances behind him in glee. Satan eventually brings the rope on which 
he hangs himself, and he and the other devils assist in hoisting it, run round 
the tree rejoicing and bear Judas’s dead body off to Hell. They later fetch 
the impenitent malefactor too, commenting that there are many in the world 
who have spilt human blood and like a full purse, and these Lucifer will alway 
claim. This is the closest approach to a moral lesson that falls from the lips 
of the devils in this version. When they are finally vanquished, when the souls 
in Hell are released and Lucifer is chained, their reaction suggests ordinary 
human fickleness and opportunism rather than profound evil: “Let us choose 
another king!’ they cry. 

A partic ular light i is thrown on Judas by his association with these comic 
figures. In the older medieval mystery plays he was frequently the butt of 
the audience’s mirth and mockery, and this feature clings to him to some 
extent even up to the present day. The many devices used to make him into 
a humorous figure — the devils that dance around him, the number-rhyme 
that Caiaphas pronounces as he counts out the thirty pieces of silver — tend 
to blur the deeper significance of his action. It is greed pure and simple that 
drives him to betray his Master, but no explanation is given, as in the later 
versions, nor is it clear why he suddenly repents. There is no indication that 
he now realizes the serious consequences of his betrayal. The actions of Judas 
are admittedly the most difficult to motivate. Some expansion of the Gospel 
narrative is necessary, and the balance has to be struck between portraying an 
ordinary sinful human being within easy reach of the imaginative understand- 
ing of the audience, and the force of evil which he must inevitably symbolize. 
All the later authors seem more conscious of the problem than this early one, 
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who is content to depict a lively character and does not penetrate far into his 
inner being. 

Yet despite its shortcomings — its inconsistencies, the awkward transitions, 
the unrealistic methods of showing the passing of time and its many irrelev- 
ancies — the 1662 version is a vigorous and enjoyable play. Its artistic merits 
are not such as to deserve unconditional survival, a its didactic intention 
was not strong enough to satisfy later generations. But it survived more or 
less unchanged until 1750, when a complete revision was undertaken. 


The Revision of 1750 
The author responsible for this was Pater Ferdinand Rosner’ of the mon- 
astery at Ettal, and he, in the middle of the eighteenth century, created a 
drama most closely allied to the Jesuit and baroque traditions of the seven- 
teenth. The most striking difference between Rosner’s version and that of 
1662 is its more learned background and strongly didactic purpose. Gone 
are the naivety and the humour of the first version, and in their place come 
heavy moralizings, reproaches to his sinful audience, and the linparting of 
theological lessons. The purpose is no longer simply to tell a great and 
beautiful story, but to point out its significance at every possible opportunity. 
Such utterances are not reserved for the Prologus and one other person, but 
are put into the mouth of any and every character. A singing chorus of 
‘Schutzgeister’ takes the place of the Prologus, and the leader points out in 
each chorus what effect the action should have on the audience. A gloomy 
note is struck from the beginning: 
Betrachtet dises wohl, so werd ihr nicht verneinen, 
Das ihr vill ursach habt, recht bitterlich zu weinen. 


These utterances of the Schutzgeist, all in ponderous alexandrines, are very 
repetitive and full of abstractions. At the betrayal of Jesus, the whole audience 
is accused of guilt as great as Judas’s; when Herod mocks Christ, we are told 
that we are much more guilty than he, for our knowledge is greater. The 
hammering out of such reproaches at every turning-point may well make 
the Schutzgeist’s final words after the Resurrection seem incredible: “The 
clouds are passed, the sun shines, joy follows sadness; you have bewailed your 
sins enough, put aside sorrow, for you are risen with Him!’ 

As in the earlier version, Mary shows great theological knowledge, but 
here, as Jesus takes leave of her, we also find her addressing the onlin much 
as the Schutzgeist does: 

Wie sehr mich disr urlaub krincke, 
Du, du, o Sinder! du bedencke, 


1 Edited by Otto Mausser, Bitteres Leiden, 1934. (Bibliothek des literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart. 
Publication 282.) 
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H6rst, was dir dein gewissen spricht? 
Ach himmel! und du weinest nicht: 


During the scene in the Upper Room the Wirt stands in the background, and 
comments in asides to the audience on the importance of this initiation of the 
Sacrament. Christ’s own reproaches, often at oddly unsuitable moments, 
seem sadly ineffective in comparison with His silence both in the Gospels and 
in the present version of the play. Occasionally, too, the reader feels that 
part of the Church’s teaching is being driven home in a rather unrealistic 
manner. Familiar themes, such as the dualism of spirit and flesh, are 
elucidated. And Peter comforts John: 


Sey ohne sorg, zum fundament 
Der ganzen Kiirch bin ich ernennt, 


and tells him he holds the keys of Heaven. 

Lucifer appears in Rosner’s play immediately after the opening chorus, but 
though he and his followers — Death, Sin, Greed and Envy — are more 
important dramatic characters than the devils had been in the 1662 version, 
and plot the overthrow of Jesus, the abstract style of their speech makes them 
seem much more shadowy figures than the lively devils of the earlier play. 
But through the introduction of Greed the motivation of Judas’s behaviour 
becomes much clearer. For he is now part of a well-defined intrigue: Greed 
is sent by Lucifer to tempt Judas, Envy is sent to tempt the chief priests and 
elders, and between them they bring about the condemnation of Jesus. The 
other abstract character introduced in this version is Despair, who urges Judas 
on to suicide when he can no longer retrace his steps. When Envy has at last 
triumphed, Lucifer drives across the stage in a carriage with all his followers 
to celebrate the victory. But at the end of the play, when Lucifer is forged 
to his throne of fire and Death has killed the body but not the soul, it is 
pointed out to the audience that Sin, though he must live in perpetual fear 
of being driven out, can still attack anyone who will let him. 

A comparison of the treatment of a few minor incidents in the two earliest 
plays will illustrate the effect of the elaboration in the second. In both 
versions Peter strikes off Malchus’s ear, Jesus heals him and he expresses 
amazement and gratitude. In the first version the episode ends here. In 
Rosner’s, however, we find an abrupt change in attitude — due perhaps to the 
baroque love of contrast — and Malchus is foremost amongst the revilers 
in the Crucifixion scene. This may be psychologically plausible, but it seems a 
little exaggerated. Longinus, the blind centurion, pierces the side of Jesus and 
has his sight restored by the blood that touches his eye. But the prayer that 
follows in the 1750 version that he may be healed of his sin as of his blindness, 
has a much less telling effect than his simple amazement in the 1662 text, 
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which also brings out the symbolic significance better. Another variation 
occurs in the treatment of Barabbas. In the earlier version his reaction is 
entirely realistic: 


Die Herberg die Ich hett bey dir 

da danckh Ich nit fast daftir, 

hab nichts gessen dann Wasser und brott, 
und Tag und nacht gesorgt auf den Todt, 
Weil aber die licben herren eben 

mir widerumb fristen mein Leben, 

dass Ich durch mein missethat hett verlorn, 
und billich wer Gerichtet worden, 

Nun will Ich lauffen auss dem Landt, 
und will mich Néren mit meiner handt, 
will redlich sein auf diser Erdt, 

auf dass Ich nimer gefangen werdt. 


But in the 1750 version the impulse to a universal conversion is too strong: 


So lang ich werde sein im leben, 
Das ihr mir auf das neu gegeben 
Werd ich erkennen dise huldt, 
Und stitts bereuen meine schuldt. 


The moral lesson has frequently been imparted at the cost of realism; but 
it would be wrong to say at the cost of artistic worth. The dramatic structure 
is much more compact than in the 1662 version. The division into Abhand- 
lungen, each terminated by a chorus, and Vorstellungen, presentations of plastic 
scenes from the Old Testament, which foretell the events of the Passion 
Story, makes the pattern of the play much more coherent. Even the excessive 
forecasting of events, while introducing a great deal of repetition, bears 
witness to the forming impulse of the author. Even the extrav agances of the 
baroque style, often offensive to the modern reader, are at hou 3 in keeping 
with the general treatment of the theme. If Judas calls Mary Magdalene’s 
tears ‘crocodile’ ones, if he greets the rope on which he is to hang himself as 
‘liebstes Band’, if Christ bids the Cross “Welcome!” if the Jews mock Christ 
in violent terms: 


Durchleuchtigst, hochgelehrter tropf, 
Grossmiachtigster piflis kopf. 
Empfehlen uns ganz obertanig 

Herr Oxen Gott, herr Narren Kénig, 


and if the bodies of the dead come forth from their graves and walk upon the 
stage, all this is part of the baroque style no less than of the moral lesson the 
play teaches. Though it is not a great work of art, Rosner’s play is a consistent 
and coherent treatment of the theme. 
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The Revision of 1815 

Several revisions were made in the years following, notably that of Pater 
Magnus Knipfelberger, but the next important stage in the development of 
the Oberemnmce eau Passion Play was reached in the nineteenth century, when 
Pater Ottmar Weiss’s versions appeared i in 1810 and 1815, and were adapted 
though not much changed by J. A. Daisenberger." This version, to which 
only a few minor alterations have been made, is the one that has been used up 
to the present day. 

What is this version like, and how does it fulfil the demands of the 
twentieth century? The chorus of six Schutzgeister has been enlarged con- 
siderably, and these are the only characters who both declaim and sing in 
verse. Moral lessons are confined to these passages, but the tone is that of a 
hymn, lyrical and not excessively reproachful. The Vorstellungen of Rosner’s 
version have become tableaux vivants, and many of the same subjects have 
been retained. The external form of the play, marked by these divisions, has 
been kept to a large extent. But the extravagances of the ba aroque version 
have for the most part disappe: ared: the allegorical figures, the devils, the 
Harrowing of Hell, the dead walking abroad, the vielemees of style, r 
bombast. ‘Judas, no longer part of an intrigue among the rulers of Hell, i 
shown to be moved primarily by too strong a desire for personal security. 

The rhymed doggerel of the earlier versions has given way to prose —a 
prose that cannot be calle d artistic, but which is all the same the only medium 
which permits the literal quotation of biblical utterances, and which is 
justified if for this reason alone. But while numerous minor alterations have 
been made since Daisenberger’s version, the style has not been properly 
modernized, so that it is still an incongruous mixture of seventeenth-century 
biblical language and nineteenth-century everyday prose. Though the 
prose medium has enabled the author to simplify greatly, this version has 
remained much too verbose, much too repetitive. The style may have been 
appropriate to the nineteenth century, but now it seems out-of-date. So 
does the exaggerated sentimentality of such scenes as Christ’s leave- taking 
of Mary, Peter’s lament after his denial, or Pilate’s elaborate description of 
Jesus a just man and Barabbas a robber. But three scenes — and two of these 
the central ones in the Passion Story — stand out in contrast by virtue of their 
simplicity. The first is the opening scene, the Triumphal Entry into Jeru- 
salem, introduced for the first time in 1815, which contains no dialoguc, only 
a chorus of Hosannas from the crowd, and relies entirely on its visual effect. 
It is one of the most moving in the whole play. The scene of the Last Supper, 
so sadly marred in Rosner’s version by lengthy speeches and the asides of the 
Wirt, has its essential beauty and simplicity restored in the present version, 
and its effect is heightened by the closeness in its formal presentation to the 


' The earliest publication of the text in this stage is by W. Wyl in Maitage in Oberammergau, 1900. 
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service of the Eucharist. The other scene which gains so much from no longer 
being disturbed by lengthy or tendentious speeches is the Crucifixion, when 
again the simplicity and closeness to the Gospel story raise it far above the 
eighteenth-century version. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in the presentation of this version which is 
not felt so much in the naive original, or in Rosner’s play, where the action 
and the characters are forced into submission to the over-ruling didactic 
purpose, is the mixture of styles. Professor H. H. Borcherdt' has pointed 
out the difficulty of combining a singing choir which belongs to opera, 
narrative drama concentrated in monologues and dialogues, crowd scenes, 
and scenes like the Last Supper, which centre in the Son of God and demand a 
different style. Even within these divisions there are different possibilities 
open to the producer. It has been said* that the actors in this pl: Ly should not 
‘act’ at all in the traditional way, but should merely ‘represent’ the biblical 
characters, speaking their words clearly, but conscious that they are in no 
sense identified with them. An attempt at this seems to have been made in 
the 1950 production, and the concentration on spectacular effect assisted, 
since it constantly took the audience's attention to the whole scene, away 
from the actor whose part it was to speak at any given moment. The one 
exception to this rule, however, has always been Judas, now distinguished 
more by his style of acting than by his being a comic figure. But it may be 
asked in the first place whether one character can justifiably act in the tradi- 
tional way, while the others adopt the representative, declamatory style. 
And also whether this latter style can appropriately be used when the words 
of the text are not really suited to it. For the colloquial character and the 
repetitive nature of most of the dialogue seem to demand a more intimate 
manner of presentation. 


Two facts of particular interest emerge from a study of the history of the 
Passion Play. One is that the play never was the ‘creation of the people of 
Oberammergau’ or of one of their number; it was not a Volksschauspiel or a 
Bauernspiel. It is derived from two works that are literary works, even if 
not great ones. If the 1950 version is to be criticized, as other versions often 
awe been, on the grounds that it is stylized, artificial and not the drama of 
the people, it soul be remembered that the roots of this Passion Play lie in 
the life of the people of Oberammergau only in so far as they devote ‘them- 
selves to its production and make themselves responsible for appointing 
someone to revise it. Indeed Rosner himself was a Viennese who came to the 
Ettal monastery. The second interesting fact is that from the start the play 


' In his article, “The Style of the Oberammergau Passion Play and its Historical Background’, published 
in the Official Guide to Oberammergau, 1950. The collection of essays in this Guide is well worth consulting. 
2 See G. Fuchs, Die Sezession in der dramatischen Kunst und das Volksfestspicl, Munich, 1911. 
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was a mixture of different literary forms, juxtaposed without much aware- 
ness of the resulting inconsistency. The play has indeed been altered since 
then, even more traditions and forms have been absorbed, and the present 
version is doubtless more complicated than the early one; but it would be 
wrong to attribute the complications entirely to interference by later and 
more sophisticated generations. They were there in some form from the 
beginning. 

It is hard to imagine what forms this Passion Play will assume in the future. 
Certainly any revision will have to come from the Oberammergauer them- 
selves, for they have always resisted interference from outside. They have 
also been slow to assimilate current literary influences. They cling to their 
own traditions, now perhaps more than ever, when their survival was 
recently threatened once more by war. But the Passion Play has so far 
survived more than three centuries, despite decrees of the censor and despite 
wars, and it will doubtless continue its long tradition. That its literary merits 
are not of the first order will not matter. It is still tenacious of life because 
of its tradition, because of the greatness of its subject, and because of the 
attitude of the Oberammergauer and their consistency of purpose, which 
compensates for the literary inconsistencies of the play. For its success as a 
work of art results to a large extent from factors outside the realm of art. 
It belongs as much to the sphere of German life as to that of German letters. 
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DIE UBERWINDUNG DES NULLPUNKTS 
DEUTSCHE LITERATUR SEIT 1945. U 


Von HANS EGON HOLTHUSEN' 


WENN man nach Griinden suchte, um den einscitigen Thesen Benns wirksam 
entgegenzutreten, so wiirde man sich darauf besinnen miissen, dass in diesem 
Opus alles ignoriert wird, was an Welt und Sinn zwischen der ‘form- 
fordernden Gewalt des Nichts’ und der Form ausgebreitet liegt, und dass es 
eben nur in der Trunkenheit dieser expressionistischen Prosa-Kadenzen 
méglich ist, Phainomene wie Zeit und Geschichte, Staat und Gesellschaft 
u.s.W. mit einem Nietzscheschen Gelichter einfach aus der Welt zu schaffen. 
Man wiirde die Gegenformel vielleicht in den Four Quartets von T. S. Eliot 
finden: “The poetry does not matter — auf die Poesie kommt es nicht an’, 
man wiirde geltend machen kénnen, dass auch der Dichter sich von dem 
alleemeinen Schicksal aller Sterblichen nicht ausnechmen kann und auf die 
Wahrheit und Sinnfiille des Seins verpflichtet ist. Man wiirde darauf bestehen 
miissen, dass es ‘reine Poesie’, cine Poesie also, aus der alle nicht-iisthetischen 
Intentionen ausgeschlossen sind, nicht geben kann, und dass in aller Dichtung 
ein Zusatz von ‘Unreinheit’, das heisst ein Ingredienz von Lehre, Meinung, 
Sinngebung mit enthalten ist. In der Tat muss ja auch Gottfried Benn, der 
sich als een radikalen Verfechter des l'art pour l'art — Prinzips versteht, sich 
selber schon dadurch widerlegen, dass er ‘Ausdruckswelt’ gegen ‘Geschichte’, 
‘Stil’ gegen “Wahrheit’ ausspielt, also im Gedicht iiber das Gedicht und die 
dichterische Existenz metaphysische Aussagen macht. Der Lyriker und 
Essayist Rudolf Alexander Schréder (geb. 1878) hat kiirzlich in einem Auf- 
satz tiber Freiheit und Bindung in der Kunst (Merkur, Mérz 1951) die cigen- 
tiimliche Spannung, die der Dichter in sich auszutragen hat, untersucht. 
Er beschreibt die Freiheit der Kunst als eine von vielseitigen Engagements 
bedingte und darf sich dabei auf einen Stammbuchvers aus Goethes aller- 
letzten Tagen berufen, in dem es heisst: 
Dass die Muse zu begleiten, 
Doch zu leiten nicht versteht. 

Schréder selbst ist immer ein Dichter der “begleitenden Muse’ gewesen, 
er bekennt sich zu einem Engagement der ehrw tirdigsten Art: ahnlich 
wie T. S. Eliot, als dessen deutscher Ubersetzer er hervorgetreten ist, hat er 
um die Mitte seines Lebens aus einer Welt des alexandrinischen Synkretismus 
und der nihilistischen Melancholie den Weg zuriickgefunden zum Glauben 
seiner Viter. Goethes Vers: 

Das alte Walire, fass es an, 


1 Continued from the July number. 
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steht wie ein Motto iiber seiner Produktion. Als Ubersetzer von hohen 
Graden hat er uns grossartige Nachdichtungen des Homer und des Horaz 
und anderer klassischer und moderner Autoren aus vielen Sprachen ge- 
schenkt, als Essayist hat er den uniibersehbar weiten Raum der abendlindi- 
schen Uberlieferung nach vielen Richtungen hin durchforscht und ftir das 
Bewusstsein seiner Zeitgenossen gegenwartig gemacht, als Lyriker hat er 
sich aller méglichen klassischen Formen, Metren und Motive bedient, um 
eine moderne Situation darin zur Darstellung zu bringen, schliesslich auch 
des protestantischen Kirchenliedverses, der ihm in den letzten Jahren mehr 
und mehr zum Ausdrucksmittel seiner christlichen Altersweisheit und einer 
gliubigen Zuversicht geworden ist. Sein ‘Engagement’ ist die Uberlieferung 
in ihren beiden fiir das geistige Europa massgebenden Gestalten: als 
Humanismus und als christlicher Glaube. 

Auch Schréder hat cinmal in seinem Leben — es war kurz nach dem ersten 
Weltkrieg — den ‘absoluten Nullpunkt’ tiberwinden miissen. Als der 
letzte bedeutende Uberlebende der ruhmreichen Generation der George, 
Hofmannsthal und Rilke muss er heute als der hervorragendste Reprisentant 
eines intellektuellen und kiinstlerischen Pandisiensliemaens: unter den deutschen 
Autoren angeschen werden. Es geht ihm um die Erneuerung unseres 
geistigen Lebens durch die unerschépflichen Energien, die das ‘alte Wahre’ 
zu spenden hat. Wie in anderen Lindern Europas, so sind auch in Deutsch- 
land angesichts der selbstmérderischen Tendenzen unserer Kultur die 
konservativen Krifte miichtig erstarkt. Sie haben keinen Sinn fiir die 
isthetischen Reize eines destruktiven Avantgardismus und sind unempfind- 
lich gegen den Sog der nihilistischen Kadenz. Ihr Thema heisst: Reintegra- 
tion. Ihre Waffe ist eine umfassende Bildung, wie sie unter der jiingeren 
Gencration kaum ciner sein eigen nennen kann. “Neque concipere aut edere 
partum mens potest nisi ingenti flumine litterarum inundata’: dies Wort 
des Petronius schricb der bekemmee Bonner Romanist Ernst Robert Curtius 
als einen Leitsatz iiber sein Buch Europdische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter, 
das als eine Frucht ftinfzehnjahriger Studien im Jahre 1948 erschien. Diese 
epochemachende Arbeit der modernen Geisteswissenschaft muss auch in 
unserem Zusammenhang genannt werden, weil sie die Konzeption 
eines leidenschaftlichen Humanisten auf das grossartigste ins Werk gesetzt 
hat. Curtius hat es sich zur Aufgabe gemacht, die Grenzen der europaischen 
Nationalliteraturen aufzuheben und mit Hilfe seiner sehr cigenwilligen 
motiv- und formengeschichtlichen Methode, dic immer bis zu den antiken 
und friihchristlichen Quellen zuriickgeht, die literarische Einheit Europas zu 
demonstricren. Gewaltige Fluten gelehrten Wissens ergiessen sich tiber den 
bestiirzten Leser, der geisteswissenschaftliche Historismus feiert noch einmal 
einen ungeahnten Triumph. Curtius, der tibrigens auch als kritischer 
Essayist und als Schreiber einer sehr mannlichen, knappen und aggressiven 
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Prosa hohes Ansehen geniesst, bezieht sich in seiner Einleitung auf Arnold 
Toynbee, ja er hat sein fast fertiges Werk unter dem Eindruck von A Study 
of History 1946-47 noch einmal umgcarbeitet, und es diirfte nicht tibertrieben 
sein, wenn man diese Meisterleistung des Bonner Professors derjenigen 
Toynbees als literaturwissenschaftliches Gegenstiick an die Scite stellt. 
Wenn die ‘grand old men’ der deutschen Gelehrtenrepublik wie Schréder 
und Curtius einander iiber die K6pfe des profanum vulgus der literarischen 
Tagesproduktion hinweg zublinzeln und kleine kritische Blumenstrausse 
darbringen, dann fallt gleichsam die ganze mittlere und jiingere Generation 
der heutigen deutschen Literatur als unerheblich unter den Tisch. Denn wo 
noch der strenge erzene Kontur cines Vergil-Verses als unbedingt massge- 
bend angesehen wird, da ist ein moderner Romanschreiber nicht diskutabel. 
Andererseits diirfen die Jiingeren fiir sich in Anspruch nehmen, dass sie sich 
in einer unvergleichlichen und unvertretbaren inneren Situation befinden, 
die mit humanistischer Gelehrsamkeit allein nicht zu bewiiltigen ist. Sie 
diirfen behaupten, dass das tiberlieferte Bild des Menschen fragwiirdig und 
der ‘euklidische’ Wirklichkeitsbegriff der klassischen Poesie ungiiltig 
geworden ist. So hat Hermann Kasack (geb. 1896) in seinem von Kafka 
stark beeinflussten Roman Die Stadt hinterim Strom (1947) das Modell einer 
Wirklichkeit entworfen, in dem die zeitgendssische, das heisst in diesem 
Falle die totalitaire Welt sich wie in einem photographischen Negativ 
prisentiert: die Stadt, um die es sich handelt, ist von einer Gesellschaft von 
Toten bewohnt, die Kathedrale, die man dort betritt, ist dem Kulte des 
Nichts geweiht. Das Ganze gehért zum Typus des allegorischen Romans, 
der heute eine Art Renaissance zu erleben scheint, ihnlich wie Jiingers 
Zukunftsroman Heliopolis (1950), der von der Kritik 4dusserst kiihl 
aufgenommen wurde, oder La Peste von Albert Camus. Wie bei diesem, 
so ist auch bei Kasack der erzihlerische Duktus von allzuviel philosophischen 
Raisonnements belastet, das Ideologische tiberwuchert, cine abwegige These 
von der Heimkehr Europas in den Mutterschoss Asiens wird verkiindet, 
und gegen Ende lést das Ganze sich in ein unkiinstlerisches weltanschauliches 
Gerede auf. Stirker als Kasacks Buch ist der Roman Das unausléschliche 
Siegel von Elisabeth Langgiisser (1899-1950), der jahrelang heftig diskutiert 
worden ist. Aber auch dieses Werk, die Geschichte cines ectauften Juden, 
fiir den in einer ganz dem Satan verfallenen Welt dennoch die Taufe das 
‘unausldschliche Siegel’ seiner Gnadenwahl bleibt, ist kiinsterlisch nicht aus 
einem Guss. Dem enormen Ausdrucksdrang der Dichterin ist es nicht 
gelungen, sich zu ihrem sprachlichen und motivischen Material in ein 
vollkommen gliickliches Verhiltnis zu setzen, viele Impulse gehen ins Leere, 
und das Ganze bleibt unbefriedigend und verquilt. Die Lage ist ahnlich wie 
bei Graham Greene: ein gliihender, beinahe fanatischer Katholizismus trifft 
zusammen mit einem brennenden Interesse fiir das Triebhafte, Sexuelle, 
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die Entbléssung des Fleisches, schliesslich einer gefahrlichen Fasziniertheit 
durch das Bose tiberhaupt. Sowohl die gittlichen als auch die widergétt- 
lichen Michte des Seins sind mit solchen Ubergewichten ausgestattet, dass die 
Bewusstseinsbasis in zwei Stiicke auseinandergebrochen zu sein scheint. 
Brunst und Inbrunst, Sexualitit und Intellekt, minadische Raserei und 
mystische Verziickung befinden sich im Aufruhr gegeneinander und 
gleichzeitig in qualvoller Promiskuitat. Der Kosmos, als cine emanzipierte 
Schépfung, nimmt dimonische Ziige an, und die einerseits einem ‘Natur- 
bann’, andererseits einem 'Gelthenn’ verfallene Seele bringt die beiden 
Halften des Seins nicht mehr zusammen. Der Katholizismus der Langgisser 
spielt ins Gnostische hiniiber, also in ein vorchristliches oder nachchristliches 
Element, das man vielleicht noch besser als einen dimonisierten Seitentrieb 
des Christentums bezeichnen miisste. 

Fiir die Erzahler der jiingeren Generation ist es begreiflicherweise in erster 
Tinie das Erlebnis des Krieges und der Nachkriegszeit, was ihren Darstellungs- 
tricb herausfordert. Eine ganze Anzahl von neuen Talenten ist auf den 
Plan getreten, aber nur wenigen ist es bisher gelungen, die kritische Pegel- 
standslinie zu tiberschreiten, die das Ephemere vom Bedeutenden trennt. 
Ich nenne das sehr autobiographisch gehaltene Kriegsbuch In der grossen 
Drift von Rudolf Krimer-Badoni (ecb. 1913) und den Roman Eine Stimme 
hebt an von Gerd Gaiser, der die Geschichte eines heimkehrenden Soldaten 
mit einer gleichsam ganz von vorn anfangenden Einfachheit und in einer 
Sprache von fanatischer, gelegentlich manicriert tiberschirfter Prizision 
erzihlt, die viele Kritiker hat aufhorchen lassen. Auch Krimer-Badoni wirft 
alle stilistischen Errungenschaften, wie sie in der Kunstprosa der Alteren 
Generation herange -ziichtet worden sind, riicksichtslos tiber Bord und 
beginnt an einem kiinstlerischen Nullpunkt zu schreiben, der ganz neue 
Mécglichkeiten ahnen lasst. Er erzahlt sein Leben ‘in der grossen Drift’ der 
Jahre 1933 bis 1946; als Student in Frankfurt am Main, als Soldat im Fried den, 
als Offizier im Kriege und als Schuttraumer nach dem Zusammenbruch, er 
tut es mit einer haarstriubenden Nachlissigkeit, schnoddrig, salopp und im 
unmittelbaren Slang, aber mit soviel minnlicher Kraft und Intelligenz, mit 
soviel gesundem Menschenverstand und aller ‘Psychologie’ iiberlegener 
Menschenkenntnis, dass aus lauter sachlicher Wahrheit eine spréde, kaum 
ereifbare Poesie herausschimmert. Er schreibt in lakonischen ‘statements 
und “understatements : eine in Sarkasmus und Zynismus gehirtete, endgiiltig 
trocken gelegte Sprechprosa. Er liefert eine wildgewachsene, jubelerregende 
Satire auf die politischen und militirischen Zustinde im Dritten Reich, 
erzihlt eine Reihe von verwegenen Abenteuern und tolldreisten Geschichten 
nicht ohne bramarbasierende Ziige, in denen endlich so etwas wie ein 
moderner Schelmenroman Gestalt annimmt, wie er ihnlich in Amerika von 
John Steinbeck versucht worden ist: der Dreissigjihrige Krieg als der 
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eigentliche Prazedenzfall in unserer Lage, Simplicius Simplicissimus als das 
Vorbild unseres Helden. 

Das Beste aber, was von einem Angehérigen der jiingeren Generation 
geschrieben wurde, ist bisher von der Kritik und dem Publikum kaum 
beachtet und bei weitem nicht gebiihrend gewiirdigt worden. Es handelt 
sich um ein kaum 140 Seiten starkes Kriegstagebuch von einem Oberge- 
freiten namens Felix Hartlaub, das 1950 unter dem Titel Von unten gesehen 
verOffentlicht wurde. Der Autor, ein junger Historiker mit einem beson- 
deren Interesse fiir Kriegsgeschichte, geboren 1913, hat nie in seinem Leben 
eine Gffentliche Rolle gespiclt, sondern ist nach einer ganz ungewohnlichen 
wissenschaftlichen und kiinstlerischen Arbeitsleistung, die ohne jede publicity 
ganz in der Stille vollbracht wurde, auf ratselhafte Weise wieder aus der Welt 
verschwunden. Bei Kriegsbeginn eingezogen und immer in untergeordneten 
Funktionen beschiftigt, wurde er 1942 durch einen scheinbar absurden 
Zufall ins Fiihrerhauptquartier kommandiert, um dort als Kriegstage- 
buchftihrer verwendet zu werden. Dort hat er neben seiner dienstlichen 
Arbeit in aller Heimlichkeit diese erstaunlichen Aufzeichnungen nieder- 
geschrieben, die alles, was der Krieg an Literatur hervorgebracht hat, selbst 
Jiingers Strahlungen, noch iibertreffen. Im Friihjahr 1945 wurde er in den 
Hollenwirbel der Schlacht um Berlin hineingerissen und ist seitdem ver- 
schollen. 

Man hat allen Grund zu vermuten, dass uns in Hartlaub eine Begabung 
allerersten Ranges verloren gegangen ist, vielleicht das stirkste Talent der 
jiingeren Generation. Im Jahre 1951 wurde unter dem Titel Parthenope eine 
Novelle von ihm ver6éffentlicht (Merkur 36-38), die er mit zwanzig Jahren 
verfasst hat und deren Sprache an Stendhal erinnert und an die Kunst des 
reifen Hofmannsthal gelegentlich fast heranreicht. Das um zehn Jahre spiiter 
entstandene Kriegstagebuch bietet freilich ganz andere Aspekte. Hier sieht 
man ihn um die Ausbildung eines Prosastils bemiiht, der ganz neue Bereiche 
der Wahrnehmbarkeit erfasst, neue, bisher unerschlossene Bereiche des 
Wirklichen sprachfahig macht. Mit Hilfe von brillianten Prazisionsetiiden, 
die ein Maximum an Kraft, Treffsicherheit und Kiihnheit verraten, mit 
denkender Sinnlichkeit, mit einer teils ausgesprochen malerischen, teils 
filmischen, teils genuin sprachlich-metaphorischen Optik arbeitet er sich 
an die entscheidende Aufgabe heran, die seine Zeit ihm gestellt hatte: die 
Erhellung und Beschreibung der ‘Lage’. Seine Diktion ist in vielen Punkten 
mit derjenigen Gottfried Benns zu vergleichen: Zertriimmerung der Syntax, 
assoziative Reihung von Satzteilen, reichliche Verwendung von Slang und 
Soldatenjargon, die Tendenz, sich gewisser Fachsprachen, besonders der 
generalstaiblerischen, ironisch zu bedienen, die eisige Sachlichkeit und Harte 
der Anschauung, der grimmige Zynismus. Aber Benn ist, mit Hartlaub 
verglichen, noch fast ein Ideologe, ein Gefangener seiner metaphysischen 
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Thesen, ein schwirmerischer alter Herr. Bei Hartlaub, eine Generation 
spater als Benn, gibt es noch nicht einmal mehr die “Nietzsche-Lage’, es 
gibt nichts als die Sache. Er sitzt als namenloser Obergefreiter im Fihrer- 
hauptquartier, in der ‘windstillen, toten Mitte des Taifun’, und registriert, 
was vorgeht: eine ausgeléschte Persdnlichkeit. “Das eigen Leben’, schreibt 
er in einem Brief, ‘ist lingst weggetrocknet, eigene Entwiirfe, Arbeiten — 
alles lingst aus, man ist nur noch Schreibfinger, Leseauge, Sehkanal, drum 
herum oft lirmendes Kopfweh, Schlaflosigkeit’. Er sieht alles sozusagen aus 
der Kammerdienerperspektive, das heisst er sieht alles, was an Schwiche, 
Verzweiflung, Angst, Dummbheit, Bosheit, Trivialitit, menschlicher Mittel- 
missigkeit hinter der ideologischen und propagandistischen Scheinwirklich- 
keit, hinter dem Illusionismus der Generalstabskarten, dem ornamentalen 
Schwung einer straffen Befehlssprache verborgen ist. Er bringt keinerlei 
ideologische Reservate gegeniiber der diabolischen Welt, in der er lebt, zur 
Sprache, kein moralisches Pathos, keine theoretischen Risonnements. Aber 
indem er die Wirklichkeit und die Welt, von der er umgeben ist, ironisch 
mit sich selbst identifiziert, ftihrt er sie vollkommen ad absurdum. Er 
bedient sich sogar mit ironischer Hinterhiltigkeit der ideologischen ‘Sprach- 
regelung’, die von den Nazis cingeftihrt worden war und die zu verletzen 
den Tod bedeuten konnte, er lisst die Sprache ftir sich selbst zeugen und fiir 
die Sache, die sie vertritt, er demonstriert den Auflésungsprozess innerhalb 
einer Sprache, die eine zum Untergang verurteilte Wirklichkeit bezeichnet: 
die ganze Unsicherheit des Geftiges, die besinnungslose Angst, die diirre, 
schibige, notdiirftig disziplinierte Verzweiflung tritt zu Tage, ohne dass er 
etwas dartiber sagt. 

Hartlaub fiihrt uns cine politische, moralische, intellektuelle und sprach- 
liche Krise von katastrophalem Ausmass vor Augen, indem er sein Bewusst- 
sein mit seiner Wirklichkeit vollkommen identifiziert. Under der bren- 
nenden Intensitit seines Blickes welkt die ganze Herrlichkeit des Hitlerschen 
Ciasarenwahnsinns ins Nichts dahin. Sein Sarkasmus ist tédlich, sein Zynis- 
mus ftirchterlich. Aber es gibt Lagen, in denen ein solcher Zynismus das 
einzig mégliche moralische Regulativ darstellt, in denen er die Luft reinigt 
und die souveriine Mitte der menschlichen Freiheit schiitzt. Hartlaub hat 
zweifellos den absoluten Indifferenzpunkt der Epoche erreicht, aber er 
interpretiert ihn nicht nihilistisch wie Benn und nicht quasi-theologisch 
wie Jiinger. Man ftihlt die Méglichkeit, die nihilistische Situation lautlos zu 
transzendieren. So ist es denn auch wohl kein Zufall gewesen, dass dieser 
merkwiirdige Mensch ins Fiihrerhauptquartier verschlagen wurde. Dieses 
faszinierende Buch konnte nur in der ‘windstillen, toten Mitte des Taifun’ 
geschrieben werden, von einem jungen Dichter, der simtliche anwesenden 
Politiker, Generiile und Marschille an Intelligenz und Wahrheitsliebe 
tibertraf. 
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Auf dem Gebiete der Lyrik setzte gleich nach dem Kriege ein lebhaftes 
Treiben ein: das Publikum ertrank in Sturzfluten von Sonetten, Elegien, 
apokalyptischen Visionen, in denen man die ungeheuerlichen Schrecken der 
Zeit beschw6ren wollte, meist aber nur larmoyante und komische Effekte 
erzielte. Piinktlich mit dem Stichtag der Wahrungsreform, als die Verleger 
streng zu kalkulieren anfingen, war es mit dem hemmungslosen De- 
profundis-Geschrei vorbei. Es blieb eine Reihe von K6épfen und Grup- 
pen auf dem Plan, die uns seither bewiesen haben, dass die Entwicklung auf 
verschiedenen Wegen langsam, aber stetig weitergegangen ist. 

Die zahlreichste Gruppe setzt sich zusammen aus den Vertretern einer 
neuen Naturlyrik, aus den “Sumpf- und Moordichtern’, wie man sie scherz- 
haft genannt hat. Ihr lyrisches Ideal ist das ‘abhebbare, abgeschlossene 
Gebilde’ im Sinne Benns, ihre Form ist die gereimte liedhafte Strophe. thr 
Verdienst und gleichzeitig ihre Gefahr liegt in einer einseitigen Erweiterung 
und Auffrischung ihres Vokabulars aus der Welt der Pflanzen und kleinen 
Tiere, iiber die sie unglaubliche, beinahe wissenschaftliche Kenntnisse 
besitzen. Was man ihnen vorwerfen kénnte, ist ihre Neigung zur Flucht aus 
der Zeit und ihren geschichtlichen Spannungen und zur Selbstabschliessung 
in einer geschichtslosen Idylle. Sie werden nicht ohne Grund des ‘Eskapis- 
mus’ bezichtigt, und vielleicht ist ihre dichterische Welt nichts anderes als 
eine neue Variante des “Elfenbeinernen Turms’. 

Der Nestor dieser Gruppe ist der heute fast siebzigjihrige Wilhelm 
Lehmann (geb. 1882), ein esoterischer Priester des ‘griinen Gottes’, ein 
unermiidlicher BeschwGrer der panischen und chthonischen Michte. Seine 
Dichtung ist ein Versuch, im Spiel und Gegenspiel der natiirlichen Kriifte 
menschliche Erfahrungen zu machen. Welt ist ftir ihn Natur, Zeit ist 
Jahreszeit, der Mensch in seinen sozialen Relationen, in seiner mataphysischen 
und religidsen Bestimmbarkeit wird nicht gesehen, er ist in einen ausweg- 
losen Dschungel von Vegetation verbannt, ein Wesen ohne tibernatiirliche 
Hoffnung. Seine Formel, der deutschen Romantik (Eichendorff, Brentano) 
weitgehend verpflichtet, ist anti-elegisch, dringt zur “heidnischen’, schwere- 
losen Idylle. Schicksal, Schwermut, Zeit und Schuld werden ausgeklam- 
mert, menschliches Ereignis erscheint nur als abgeschlossene Figur und 
Reminiszenz aus den Bescichen des antiken und germanischen My thos und 
aus der Welt des deutschen Mittelalters. Seine Verse bringen eine panische 
Benommenheit zum Ausdruck, eine Art von halluzinatorischer Euphorie, 
und in seiner Leichtigkeit und Wohlbeschiedenheit ist ein Unterton von 
nihilistischer Indifferenz. 

Von seinen Freunden, Nachbarn und Schiilern sind zu nennen: Oda 
Schifer (geb. 1900), in deren besten Gedichten der Zauber einer mensch- 
lichen Vogelstimme und die Leichtigkeit einer mit allem Vegetativen 
lebenden und webenden Graserseele zum Klingen kommt; Giinther Eich 
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(geb. 1907), der scine Thematik mit kraftvoll mainnlichem Zugriff bewaltigt, 
zu sehr pragnanten und suggestiven Formeln gekommen ist und in kurzen, 
gedrungenen Strophen auch zu menschlichen Genrebildern aus dem Leben 
der Gegenwart (Krieg, Gefangenschaft, moderner Alltag) vordringt; 
schliesslich der sehr produktive Karl Krolow (geb. 1915). Dieser ist intensiver 
als dic anderen darauf bedacht, die menschliche Flora und Fauna in seine 
Naturlyrik mit einzubeziehen. Motive aus der Kriegs- und Nachkriegswelt 
haben ihn lebhaft beschiftigt: das Schimmelige, Abgeblitterte, Makabre 
einer verfallenden, vom Tode heimgesuchten Welt fasziniert ihn, seine 
Poesie schwelgt in Bildern einer raiudigen, grindigen, alkoholisch gedunsenen 
Menschlichkeit. In seinen :neueren Arbeiten versucht Krolow, eine Art 
Briicke zu schlagen von der Position der Naturpoesie zu derjenigen einer 
zweiten Gruppe moderner deutscher Lyriker: es sind die Elegiker, deren 
Denken um die Geheimnisse der Zeit und der Geschichte kreist, deren Welt 
eine durch und durch menschliche ist, und die darum bemiiht sind, die 
‘existenzielle Grundbefindlichkeit’ (Heidegger) des modernen Menschen 
zu treften und bewusst zu machen. 

Auch diese Gruppe ist lebhaft daran interessiert, das Vokabular der Lyrik 
zu erweitern und aufzufrischen. Doch sind es in diesem Falle die Objekte 
der zivilisatorischen und technischen Wirklichkeit einschliesslich der Welt 
des Krieges, die in das Gedicht eingeftihrt werden sollen. Schon der spite 
Rilke hatte auf diesem Gebiet einzelne Vorstésse unternommen (ich erinnere 
an den Vers: ‘Die Antennen ftihlen die Antennen’ aus den ‘Sonetten an 
Orpheus’), aber das eigentliche Vorbild ftir die jiingere deutsche Generation 
ist in dieser Bezichung die moderne Lyrik der Englinder und Amerikaner, 
vor allem T. S. Eliot und seine Schiiler. Der elegische Duktus dieser Autoren 
hat sich unverkennbar aus der Sprache des spiiten Rilke heraus entwickelkt. 
Bekanntlich ist die suggestive Verfiihrungskraft dieses grossen Dichters so 
stark, dass ihr ganze Scharen von jungen Lyrikern verfallen sind: das Rilke — 
und daneben auch das Hélderlin-Epigonentum ist in den letzten zehn bis 
zwanzig Jahren zu einer wahren Landplage geworden. Nur sehr wenigen 
ist es gelungen, im Strahlungsraum der Rilkeschen Kunst eine eigene Hand- 
schrift auszubilden, ihre usurpatorischen Tendenzen zu einer totalen, 
monistischen Verinnerlichung der Welt zu korrigieren, ohne ihre echten 
und allgemeingiiltigen Errungenschaften preiszugeben. 

Was diese Dichter beschiiftigt, ist, kurz gesagt, die Zeit, in der sie leben, 
ihre sinnliche Oberfliche und ihre innere Problematik. Es ist die vulkanische 
Unruhe der Epoche, die kriegerische Vermischung der Volker ‘in riesigen 
Marschen, Verschleppungen, Fluchten’, und die verhingnisvolle Vermi- 
schung der Geschlechter in der Liebe: die Gestirne Mars und Venus in charak- 
teristischer Zusammenstellung beherrschen diese Poesie. Es ist die Verloren- 
heit des modernen Menschen in einer Welt ohne Boden und ohne Himmel, 
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seine Grausamkeit und seine Erbarmungswiirdigkeit, sein im Technischen 
und Elementaren gleichermassen bewandertes Dasein. Und es ist schliesslich 
das In-der-Zeit-Sein des Menschen iiberhaupt, die unergriindliche Tatsich- 
lichkeit unserer Fleischwerdung, der ‘von Ewigkeit umnachtete’ Zwischen- 
fall unseres Lebens. Diese Tendenz zur existenziellen Standortbestimmung 
zwischen Zeit und Ewigkeit und in der Relation von Tod und Liebe verbindet 
sich mit religidsen Impulsen: so ist etwa meine Lyrik ein Versuch, christliche 
Glaubens-und Denkinhalte in moderner Sprache auszudriicken. Die ganze 
Gruppe hat Einfliisse aus der angelsichsischen Lyrik empfangen und zu 
verarbeiten gesucht. Die Konstellation giiltiger Gestirne, an der sie sich 
orientiert, diirfte mit den Namen Rilke, Benn, Eliot und Auden einiger- 
massen genau bezcichnet sein. Im Thematischen und im Formalen wird 
innerhalb dieses Kreises vielleicht am lebhaftesten experimentiert. 

Schliesslich ist noch eine dritte Gruppe von Lyrikern zu nennen. Sie sind 
der grossen Tradition deutscher Verskunst von Goethe bis Rilke so sehr 
verpflichtet, dass sie allen Tendenzen, die Sprache der Lyrik mit Neuerungen 
aus dem Arsenal der modernen Zivilisation und Technik zu durchdringen, 
reserviert gegentiberstehen. Man bedient sich klassischer Formen wie des 
Sonetts und der Elegie — so Rudolf Hagelstange (geb. 1912) — oder des 
trochiischen Viewnelien 3 im Stile von Goethes ‘West-éstlichem Diwan’ wie 
Friedrich Georg Jiinger (geb. 1898), man halt auf eine kultivierte und zucht- 
volle Sprache, die leicht etwas Dekoratives und Konventionelles annehmen 
kann und doch immer wieder auf blitzt von echter Modernitit. Die Gefahr 
dieser Dichter — man darf sie vielleicht mit einem provisorischen Ausdruck 
‘Traditionalisten’ nennen — ist der Eskapismus, die Flucht in eine geistige 
Bodensee-Idylle (sowohl Jiinger als auch Hagelstange haben sich an den 
Bodensee zuriickgezogen), ihr Vorteil ist das Einhalten einer strengen 
Distanz gegen das bloss Aktuelle und Sensationelle, gegen die vorder- 
griindigen Aufregungen der geschichtlichen Welt. Die technische Apoka- 
lypse des zweiten Weltkrieges kann etwa in einem Gedicht von F. G. 
Jiinger als cin Hauflein von zerbrochenem Gestiinge und rostigen Maschinen- 
teilen erscheinen, das von der ewigen Natur spielend tiberwachsen wird. 
Seine Dichtung ist ein Ort der rhythmischen Anmut, des Witzes und der 
Heiterkeit im Vertrauen auf die unantastbare Wiirde des Dichters. Hagel- 
stange ist schwerbliitiger und den elegischen Haupt- und Existenzfragen der 
Zeit tiefer verpflichtet. Ihnen beiden nicht fern steht der niederbayrische 
Arzt und Dichter Hans Carossa (geb. 1878), dem es gelungen ist, als Ly riker 
und Prosaist die Tradition Goetheschen Denkens und Schauens noch einmal 
wieder aufzunehmen und auf diese Weise der Sprache der Gegenwart ein 

eigentiimliches, stilles und zwingendes Muster abzugewinnen. 

Uber das deutsche Drama der Nachkriegszeit i ist leider nicht viel zu sager 
Zwei Dichter, die schon in den zwanziger Jahren zu hohem Ansehen ¢g gelang 
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sind, beide nach Hitlers Machtergreifung emigriert und beide nach 1945 
wieder in die Heimat zuriickgekehrt, miissen nach wie vor als die interes- 
santesten und produktivsten Begabungen angesehen werden: Carl Zuck- 
mayer und Bert Brecht. Zuckmayer (geb. 1896), der als Nachfolger Gerhart 
Hauptmanns die Tradition des naturalistischen Volksstiicks mit kraftvoller 
Naivitit und einem todsicheren Theaterinstinkt fortgesetzt hat und neuer- 
dings mit Stiicken wie “Des Teufels General’ (1948) und “Gesang im Feuer- 
ofen’ (1950) gewisse bésartig verhirtete Komplexe im Freimut einer 
vorurteilslosen Menschlichkeit aufgelést hat; Brecht (geb. 1898), der sich 
als militanter Ideologe der kommunistischen Regierung Ostdeutschlands zur 
Verfiigung gestellt hat und doch ein bedeutender Autor geblieben ist. 
Brecht ist gewissermassen cin Dichter ‘malgré lui’, da er immer dann zu 
falschen Behauptungen und literarischen Fehlleistungen kommt, wenn er 
seinem ‘dialektisch geschulten’ politischen Unverstand das Wort erteilt, 
und immer dann ein hinreissender Dichter sein und selbst aus der ‘materiali- 
stischen’ Perspektive echte Poesie erbliihen lassen kann, wenn er sich auf sein 
Herz verlisst. Seine dramatische Ballade aus dem Dreissigjahrigen Kriege 
‘Mutter Courasche und ihre Kinder’ (1941), die in den letzten Jahren mit 
grossem Erfolg iiber viele ost- und westdeutsche Biihnen gegangen ist, wire 
ein Beispiel. Die junge Generation hat auf dem Gebicte des Dramas bisher 
nichts Bemerkenswertes hervorgebracht. Der Versuch des friih dahinge- 
gangenen Wolfgang Borchert (1921-47), die Geschichte eines jungen 
Heimkehrers dramatisch zu bewaltigen, hat zu nichts geftihrt als zu fal- 
schen, unkiinstlerischen Motivballungen und theatralischem Geschrei. Das 
Stiick “Draussen vor der Tiir’ besitzt dennoch einen gewissen symptomati- 
schen Wert: als das Dokument einer um ihre primitivsten Lebensrechte 
betrogenen und sinnlos geopferten Generation und ist seinerzeit lebhaft 
diskutiert worden. - 

Ich méchte diesen kursorischen Uberblick nicht abschliessen, ohne zu 
gestehen, dass ich vieles ausgelassen habe, was im Rahmen meiner spezifischen 
Themenstellung nicht unterzubringen war. Ich habe eine Reihe von Namen 
unterschlagen, die in einer Geschichte der deutschen Literatur durchaus 
ihren Platz finden wiirden, ich habe eine so bedeutende Erzihlerin wie Ina 
Seidel, cinen so ausgezeichneten Novellisten wie Werner Bergengruen, ich 
habe so angesehene Romanciers wie Stefan Andres, Horst Lange und Luise 
Rinser und eine so verehrungswiirdige Dichterin wie die katholische Kon- 
vertitin Gertrud von Le Fort und manchen anderen, der es verdient hitte, 
nicht behandelt. Sie alle spielen im literarischen Deutschland von heute 
eine Rolle, ohne jedoch an der Problematik, die mich in meiner Darstellung 
besonders interessierte, konzentrisch teilzuhaben. Gerade der echte Erzihler 
ist ja berufen, einem Verlangen zu entsprechen, das dem Wandel der 
geschichtlichen Aspekte nicht unterworfen ist, er reagiert auf das “Tausend- 
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und-eine-Nacht’-Bediirfnis einer phantasievollen Leserschaft, er stillt den 
immer gleichbleibenden Hunger nach spannenden und _ menschlich 
bewegenden Geschichten. Auch er ist jedoch nicht grundsitzlich 
ausgeschlossen von der leidenschaftlichen Diskussion iiber den Sinn and die 
Chancen der menschlichen Existenz in dieser Zeit, wie sie von Lyrikern, 
Essayisten und Tagebuchschreibern wie Jiinger und Hartlaub geftihrt wird, 
auch er kann mit einzelnen Leistungen beitragen zur Erforschung und 
Beschreibung der ‘Lage’. So Bergengruen mit seinen in der Zeit der 
faschistischen Kirchenverfolgung enststanden Romanen oder Stefan Andres 
mit seiner grossartigen Novelle aus dem spanischen Biirgerkrieg “Wir sind 
Utopia’ (1943). 

Alles in allem, so scheint es mir, ist die geistige Situation in Deutschland 
heute dadurch gekennzeichnet, dass die Mehrzahl der bedeutenden Autoren 
sich am absoluten Indifferenzpunkt zu orientieren haben und danach trachten, 
ihn zu tiberwinden. Ernst Jiinger hat in seiner letzten grésseren Veréftent- 
lichung, einem Essay tiber “Die Linie’ (1950) die Lage dahingehend charak- 
terisiert, dass der moderne Mensch mit dem Kopf schon die Linie des Null- 
meridians tiberschritten habe, wihrend er mit seinem Leibe noch in der Welt 
des Feuers und der grossen Torturen gefangen ist. Er glaubt den Augenblick 
erreicht, in dem die Flutwelle des Nihilismus zum Stillstand gekommen ist, 
um sich von nun an langsam wieder zurtickzuziehen. Das ‘Nichts’, sagt er, 
werde auf der Strandlinie ungeahnte Schitze zuriicklassen, welche die 
dargebrachten Opfer aufwiegen wiirden. Das Bild ist nicht sehr gliicklich, 
denn das Nichts kann logischerweise keine Giiter hervorbringen. In dieser 
verfehlten Metapher ftir eine richtige Einsicht konnte man einen Sachverhalt 
erblicken, der ftir den gegenwirtigen Stand unserer Literatur sinnbildlich 
ist. Die Erkenntnis der Lage ist sehr weit fortgeschritten, weiter vermutlich 
als in Landern, die jene innere und 4dussere ‘reductio ad nihilum’ nicht 
erlebt haben, aber die grossen, in die Zukunft weisenden Leistungen lassen 
noch auf sich warten. 








STEPHEN HERO AND WILHELM MEISTER—A STUDY OF 
PARALLELS 


BY JOHN HENNIG 


In the year 1800, William Preston, the playwright, published in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy (of which he was Secretary) a paper on 
‘Some particularities of style of late German writers’. In his opinion, Goethe 
‘established cannibalism on the theatre’, and the public must be warned 
against reading, not to speak of imitating him. There is some resemblance 
between that essay (which, as M. Carré has shown, was in keeping with 
English criticism of Goethe) and early Irish reaction to James Joyce. Goethe 
has never become really popular with any section of Irish society other than 
‘the Ascendency’. Joyce has attained recognition in his country chiefly 
among the non-nationalists. Towards the end of his life, Goethe was made 
a honorary member of the Royal Irish Academy. Joyce was among the early 
members of the Irish Academy of Letters. 

Even outside Ireland, the attempt to draw a comparison between Goethe 
and Joyce is liable to be regarded as something akin to sacrilege. Still, Goethe 
himself would scarcely have been offended at this comparison. In the chapter 
‘Vergleichung’ in the Noten und Abhandlungen zum Divan, Goethe described 
Jean Paul’s mentality as ‘verstindig, umschauend, einsichtig, unterrichtet, 
ausgebildet und dabei wohlwollend, fromm’. 


Ein solcher Geist blickt . . . munter und kiihn in seiner Welt umher, erschafft 
die seltsamsten Beziige, verkniipft das Unvertragliche, jedoch dergestalt, 
dass ein geheimer ethischer Faden sich mitschlingt, wodurch das Ganze zu 
einer gewissen Einheit geleitet wird. 
In contrast to the Eastern poets (with whom he is compared by Goethe), 
Jean Paul must: 


in einer ausgebildeten, iiberbildeten, verbildeten, vertrackten Welt leben, und 
eben daher sich anschicken die seltsamsten Elemente zu beherrschen. 


Goethe then listed ‘die bedeutendsten Ausdriicke’ from Jean Paul’s works 
(such as “Barrieren-Tractat . . . Eichhornbauer’, etc.), of which he says that 
they may be known ‘einem gebildeten deutschen Leser oder durch das 
Conversations-Lexicon . 


Um in seiner Epoche geistreich zu sein (muss Jean Paul) auf einen durch 
Kunst, Wissenschaft, Technik, Politik, Kriegs- und Friedensverkehr und 
Verderb so unendlich verclausulirten, zersplitterten Zustand mannich- 
faltigst anspiclen . . . Der Prosaist hat die Ellebogen ginzlich frei und ist fiir 
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jede Verwegenhcit verantwortlich, die er sich erlaubt . . . Hier kommt alles 
‘auf das Individuum an, das ein solches Wagstiick unternimmt. Ist es ein Mann, 
wie Jean Paul, als Talent von Werth, als Mensch von Wiirde, so befreundet 
sich der angezogene Leser sogleich; alles ist erlaubt und willkommen . . 
Unsere Einbildungskraft erregt er, schmeichelt unsern Schwichen und 
festigt unsere Stirken. Man iibt seinen eigenen Witz, indem man die wunder- 
lich aufgegebenen Rathsel zu lésen sucht, und freut sich in und hinter einer 
buntverschrankten Welt, wie hinter einer andern Charade, Unterhaltung, 
Erregung, Riihrung, ja Erbauung zu finden. 


Of no other European writer but Joyce could all these things be said with 
equal fitness. Similarly, to no other work of European literature but 
Wilhelm Meister could the summary of Joyce’s last work given by Mr. 
Theodore Spencer be more appropriately applied: 


Here is not any one individual that is ‘epiphanized’; it is all of human history, 
symbolized in certain types the representatives of which combine with one 
another as the words describing them combine various meanings, so that the 
hero becomes a symbol of an epiphanic view of human life as a whole. 


‘Ein solcher Text’, Goethe’s essay concludes, ‘kénnte zu einer granzenlosen 
Auslegung verfiihren’. 

There is a strict parallelism between Stephen Hero, A portrait of the artist as 
a young man and Ulysses on the one hand, and Wilhelm Meisters theatralische 
Sendung, the Lehrjahre and Wanderjahre on the other hand. 

Stephen Hero and Wilhelm Meisters theatralische Sendung are the original 
versions of A portrait and the Lehijahre respectively. When writing these 
original versions both Joyce and Goethe were in their early twenties. Both 
versions were condemned by their authors but saved through the hands of 
women. The Theatralische Sendung has come down to us in a copy made by 
Barbara Schulthess, one of the most important though least known female 
friends of Goethe and a citizen of Ziirich, the town where Joyce was to pre- 
pare the Portrait for the press, where he wrote Ulysses, where he died and 
was buried. Stephen Hero was rescued by Mrs. Joyce (now still living at 
Ziirich), ‘at the risk of burning her hands’, when Joyce, after the twentieth 
publisher had rejected it, threw it in the fire. Goethe, however, was luckier 
than Joyce in this and almost every other respect. The immature Ur-Meister 
came to light (in 1910) when his fame was so firmly established that it 
could be no longer injured. Stephen Hero, however, written between 1904 
and 1906, was published when this ‘schoolboy’s production’ could still be a 
powerful weapon in the hands of those who regarded Joyce as a mere freak. 

As Stephen appears also in other forms in Dubliners and in Finnegans 
Wake, he is the central figure of Joyce’s prose work. Joyce's whole life was 
as long as the period of Goethe's life occupied intermittently by the work on 
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Wilhelm Meister (Goethe lived twice as long as Joyce). The name of Wil- 
helm, though apparently typically German, was chosen by Goethe in defer- 
ence to Shakespeare. The name of Stephen, though apparently foreign, was 
expressive of Joyce's lasting attachment to the heart of Dublin (his first 
publication appeared in a magazine taking its name from St. Stephen’s 
Green). The surnames ‘ Meister’ and ‘Hero’ are both ironical in the deepest 
sense of the word. Wilhelm, Harry Maync pointed out, is ‘ein ewiger 
Schiiler’. The biography of Stephen, Mr. Levine showed us, is ‘a history of 
evasions. Wilhelm, as the title of the Lehrjahre implies, starts as an appren- 
tice. In his theatrical career he changed his surname to that of “Geselle’. In 
the end, he understood that mastership cannot be attained except through 
resignation. Stephen (unnamed), at the end of the second story of Dubliners, 
called for help “with an accent of forced bravery in his voice’, and at the end 
of the third story he was ‘a creature driven and derided by v vanity, his eyes 
burning with anguish and anger’, as was Wilhelm on several occasions. The 
Portrait closes with Ste phen’s decision ‘to encounter for the millionth time 
the reality of experience’ — to encounter, not to master it, and for the 
millionth time, the heroism peculiar to our age, which consists in humble 
submission to mass-existence. 
In the preface to his Pendennis, Thackeray with his usual vanity claimed 
that: 


since the author of Tom Jones was buried, no writer of fiction among us has 
been permitted to depict to his utmost power a MAN. ... Society will not toler- 
ate the Natural in our Art. Many ladies have remonstrated and subscribers 
left me, because, in the course of the story, I described a young man resisting 
and affected by temptation. 


Unless by ‘us’, Thackeray meant British literature, he should have referred 
to Wilhelm Meister, a work with which, of course, he was well acquainted. 
(Pen, after all, discussed with Miss Fotheringay ‘the madness of Hamlet and 
the theory of the great German critic on the subject’). Let us briefly consider 
Stephen’s encounter with the reality of experience. Of some of the most 
impressive passages in Wilhelm Meister, Schiller complained that: 

der pure Realismus in einer poetischen Situation so heftig wirkt und einen 

nicht poetischen Ernst hervorbringt; denn nach meinen Begriffen gehért es 

zum Wesen der Poesie, dass in ihr Ernst und Spicl immer verbunden sind. 


Thirty years after receiving this letter, Goethe stated that ‘schneller Wechsel 
von Ernst und Scherz soll in dem irlandischen Charakter liegen’ (Maximen 
und Reflexionen). Thus, with regard to the conception of reality Schiller, 
surprisingly enough, defended a view which Goethe described as typically 
Irish: and furthermore, what Goethe described in his correspondence with 
Schiller as his own ‘realistischen Tic’ was equally characteristic of Joyce, 
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Wilhelm and Stephen set out to face reality in all its fullness and all its 
emptiness, its weirdness and its rare ‘epiphanies’. In Ulysses, Stephen submits 
to the guidance of Bloom, just as Wilhelm is guided by Jarno, both Bloom 
and Jarno being Masons. In the VJ ‘anderjahre and in Finnegans Wake this 
submission to the reality of experience (including the technical and industrial 
sphere) is complete; the weirdness of both works is the reflection of the 
‘ausgebildete, iiberbildete, verbildete, vertrackte, unendlich verclausulirte, 
zersplitterte Welt’ in which modern man has to make his home. 

Diintzer had suggested that “der Zuname Meister wohl auf Streben nach 
héchster Durchbildung hindeuten soll’. In reality, the ironical meaning of 
the word ‘Meister’ (as that of “Hero’) is expressive of the new sense in which 
the word ‘idealism’ is used in modern philosophy. The ideal is no longer in 
the sphere of the should-be, but in ‘all-space in a not-shall’ (Finnegans 
Wake). Wilhelm’s wanderings (this was, by the way, the title of a book in 
which Swifte, a descendent of the Dean, described his experiences in Goethe’s 
Weimar) are no less difficult to trace than those of Stephen. In the Wander- 


jahre, the hero is sometimes pushed so much into the background that 


Goethe, as Diintzer duly pointed out, forgot whether he was speaking of 
Wilhelm or of one of the innumerable persons encountered by him, whether 
he continued the story of Wilhelm or one of the many Extrablatter inserted 
into that extraordinary work. Of Finnegans Wake, Dr. Giedion-Welcker 
(one of the best German interpreters of that work) said: ‘Its chief characters: 
There are none specially defined or circumscribed. There is only a large 
spiritual edifice, in which contents, persons and happenings are exchange- 
able.’ Goethe’s contemporaries, complaining that he lost sight of Wilhelm in 
the Wanderjahre, used the same words as that friend of Joyce’s who ‘wanted 
more Stephen’ in Ulysses. “But Stephen no longer interests me to the same 
extent’, Joyce shrewdly replied. Wilhelm and Stephen become Meister and 
hero where they drop out of the picture, submerging in the existence of 
millions. 

It is by their differences no less than by their resemblances that Wilhelm 
Meister and Stephen Hero are comparable. The most obvious difference 
between the first and the second versions of Wilhelm’s and Stephen’s youth 
is the position occupied in them by theoretical discussions. The parallelism, 
in content and setting, between Wilhelm’s discussions with Werner and 
Serlo and Stephen’s with McCann and Father Butt is obvious. Both young 
men have to prove their mastership and heroism before established repre- 
sentatives of success in social and cultural life — Wilhelm before the Count 
and the director of the theatrical company, Stephen before the President and 
the director of the Sodality. Wilhelm in the Lehrjahre and Stephen in 
Ulysses engage in long discussions of Hamlet. While Wilhelm dreamt of 
becoming ‘the creator of a great National Theatre’, Joyce, in the only one 
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of his writings ever published in Ireland, had to denounce the betrayal of the 
Irish National Theatre. Both the Lehrjahre and the Portrait endeavoured to 
bridge the gap existing in the original versions between the biographical 
and the programmatic passages. The 210 pages (in narrow war-time print) 
of Stephen Hero cover only the last ninety pages of A Portrait, while the 
Theatralische Sendung corresponds to barely one half of the Lehrjahre. 
Stephen Hero might have been fittingly called Stephen Hero’s Literary 
Mission. 

Stephen Hero and the Theatralische Sendung are prospective, the Portrait and 
the Lehrjahre retrospective. The identification of the programmatic and the 
biographical element is brought about in the Portrait by the author’s describ- 
ing himself on the title-page as ‘the artist’, looking back upon his life “as a 
young man’. Similarly the author of the Lehrjahre no longer doubted his 
mission, but knew that the ‘Lehrjahre’ would be followed by “Wanderjahre’. 
Mastership is not attained through a naive, conceited belief in one’s mission 
but by resignation and recognition of failure. 

Joyce had his “Wanderjahre’ too — even more so than Goethe. At crucial 
points in their lives, both sought refuge in Italy. There was one significant 
difference, however, which the censors have overlooked. Goethe’s Roman 
mistress “freut sich, dass er (Goethe) das Gold nicht wie der R6mer bedenkt’. 
When Joyce was in Rome he was disqualified by the Italian Government, on 
the charge of incompetence, from teaching English, as he had tried to do, at 
the rate of two shillings an hour, to eke out a living for his family. One 
might go still further back. Goethe was the lucky member of a lucky genera- 
tion; Wilhelm’s financial resources are unlimited. Stephen is as constantly 
pennyless as only an Irish student can be; Joyce was the scape-goat of a 
generation upon whom the iniquity of ten previous generations was visited. 
Retur ning once more to the comparison between the first and second versions 
of the stories of Wilhelm and Stephen, we may state that the accounts of the 
unhappy family life in the bourgeois home from which the hero originated, 
are omitted in the Lehrjahre and greatly mitigated in A Portrait. The descrip- 
tions of the interior of the parents’ houses are shortened. Both Goethe and 
Joyce inherited the ‘Lust zu fabulieren’ from their mothers; both Wilhelm 
and Stephen found their missions opposed by commercially-minded 
fathers. The discussions on Parnell in Stephen’ s house are almost literally 
foreshadowed by the ‘Misshelligkeiten’ caused at the Sunday dinners in 
young Goethe's parental home through the quarrel over Frederick the Great. 
One of the most interesting autobiographical elements in Stephen Hero 
omitted in the Portrait is the pathetic account of the last months of Stephen’s 
sister Isabel. No passing away moved Goethe more than did that of Cornelia, 
although he spoke of it — apart from his autobiography — only in one poem. 
We hear of Wilhelm’s sister Amelia only in the Theatralische Sendung. 
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———— 


A turning-point in the lives of both Wilhelm and Stephen was their 
association with a woman whose virtue was less easy than it would appear 
to the world. Descriptions of physical surrender have become so stale with 
modern writers that it may be hard to see the obvious parallelism existing 
between the end of 1,17 of the Theatralische Sendung and the end of II of A 
Portrait. I leave it to readers to compare these two passages, drawing atten- 
tion merely to the use of the word ‘pressure’ made in both instances. The 
metaphorphoses of Philine, and still more so of Mignon, are no less surprising 
and vague than those of Anna Livia. Wilhelm Meister was the first work of 
modern European literature in which a symbolical and metaphysical inter- 
pretation of the multiplicity of the hero’s love-affairs is not merely an excuse 
for licentiousness. In Joyce's last two works this interpretation has become 
more explicit, but so dematerialized that it has sometimes been considered 
as a refined stunt. 

In one of the last scenes of the Theatralische Sendung Aurelie wounds Wil- 
helm with the dagger (with which she had meant to kill herself), in order to 
‘mark’? him after he had solemnly vowed: ‘Kein weibliches Geschépf 
soll ein Bekenntniss der Liebe von meinen Lippen vernehmen, dem ich 
nicht mein ganzes Leben widmen kann!’ (VI, 12). The Aurelie scene stands 
just half-way between the religious and the psychoanalytical interpretation 
of the shedding of blood, the latter being frequently referred to in Ulysses. 
Let us note in passing that in both Wilhelm Meister and in Ulysses and Finne- 
gans Wake incest is a subject repeatedly referred to, and here again indirect 
psychoanalytical interpretation must be invoked. The stories of Wilhelm’s 
(Goethe’s own) and Stephen's Plurabellas are one great exposition of the 
problem of fidelity and truth in human relations, the central theme of post- 
Christian philosophy and its legitimate version of the traditional problems 
of fides qua and fides quae. 

Comparing Wilhelm Meister with Scott’s novels (‘whose charm rests on 
the splendour of the three British kingdoms’), Goethe said that Scott had to 
deal with the “elendesten Material’. Indeed from the point of view of strict 
morality, Wilhelm Meister is equally wretched. Admirers of the song 
‘Kennst Du das Land?’ may not like to remember its gruesome biographical 
background. Mignon’s father, breaking monastic vows forced upon him, 
fell in love with Sperata whom he did not know to be his sister, since their 
parents, ashamed of this late-born child, had concealed her true descent. This 
would have been a plot after Eugene O'Neill’s heart. The hard core in 
Goethe has been revealed to us only in recent years. It is not only Werther 
who is described when we read: “Der ilteste Knabe sagte ihm, es sei driiben 
in Walheim cin Ungliick geschehen, es sei ein Bauer erschlagen worden! — 


1 The German word ‘segnen’ is derived from ‘signare’, while the English word ‘to bless’ is derived 
from the same stem as ‘blood’ i.e. ‘to mark or conservate with blood ’(Exod. xii, 22). 
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Es machte das weiter keinen Eindruck auf ihn.’ Only when discovering the 
parallelism of the murderer’s story with his own, did Werther take an interest 
in it. For Christmas 1793, Goethe asked his mother to send him a toy- 
guillotine for his son August, a request which was promptly refused by 
Frau Aja. Still, it was Goethe who recognized that Jean Paul was ‘wohl- 
wollend, fromm’, and there is little doubt that he would have applied the 
same description to James Joyce. While we may ask (with Harold Nicolson) 
whether the spiritual distance from Weimar to Buchenwalde was greater 
than the geographical one, there is no question of the prophetic meaning of 
Finnegans Wake. An Irish wake' appears to the outsider as a repulsive busi- 
ness. Yet, at Finnegan’s Wake, Stephen encountered the reality of experi- 
ence of a real wake, the corpse representing our cherished European tradi- 
tion, or, the white race, or even, perhaps, mankind. 

Wilhelm, we have seen, takes his name from Shakespeare, and both Wil- 
helm and Stephen discuss Hamlet (apart from Ulysses, their most important 
ancestor). In Stephen’s early mission, Ibsen rather than Shakespeare was the 
guiding star. 

‘Did you never see a play by Shake- ‘What does Ibsen write, Stephen?’ — 
speare?' — “No, but w hat I have heard ‘Plays.’ —‘I never heard his name be- 
of him, has made me curious to make fore. . .. —"Would you like to read some 
the acquaintance of this strange mon- of his plays? I have some.’ — “Yes, what 
ster. — ‘I would advise you to try him, is the best one?’ —‘I don’t know . . . 
it cannot do any harm to sce strange But do you really want to read Ibsen?’ — 
things for oneself. I shall lend you a ‘I do, really.’ (Stephen Hero, p. 71.) 
few of his works.’ (Theatral. Sendung, 

Vv, 7.) 

Shakespeare and — Ibsen! The difference in the spiritual start of Wilhelm 
and Stephen could not be illustrated more concisely. 

In the absence of detailed information on the history of Joyce’s studies in 
German literature, I have confined myself to stating some of the most 
obvious parallels between the stories of Stephen and Wilhelm. The depth 
and width of Joyce’s knowledge of German literature would have to be 
revealed by a detailed analysis of Finne gans Wake. Goethe himself would 
have delighted i in disentangling a work of this nature. In the Noten zum Di- 
van, a few pages after the chapter on Jean Paul, we have the chapter “Blumen- 
und Zeichenwechsel’, in which Goethe speaks of 

eine gewisse Lust und Richtung der Nation Rathsel aufzugeben, wodurch sich 
zugleich die Fahigkeit ausbildet Rithsel aufzulésen, welches denjenigen 
deutlich sein wird, deren Talent sich dahin neigt Charaden, Logogryphen 
und dergleichen zu behandeln . . . Dass hiebei eine leidenschaftliche Divination 

1 See my papers on ‘Goethe’s Klaggesang. Irisch’ in Monatshefte (University of Wisconsin), 41 (1949), 

71-6, and ‘Goethe in der Grenzsituation’, ibid., 42 (1950), 101-4. 
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obwalten miisse, fallt sogleich in die Augen . . . Sobald der Geist eine solche 


Richtung nimmt, thut er Wunder. Gar bald wird nicht nur eine jede (Cha- 
rade), wie sie vom Munde kommt, sogleich errathen, sondern zuletzt sogar 
das Wort, das der andere denkt und eben zum Wortrathsel umbilden will, 
durch unmittelbarste Divination erkannt und ausgesprochen. 


About the same time (letter to Bancroft of March 7th, 1821), Goethe 
described Swift’s humour as a philosophy of words. No Irish writer is 
closer to Joyce than is Swift. 

As for Joyce’s early acquaintance with Goethe it suffices to quote the 
following passage from Stephen Hero: 


—I suppose it’s my turn now... Well. . . let me see . . . (and here Stephell 
became as serious as a young man, who has been laughing very much for fun 
five minutes, can become) ... Who is your favourite poet, Annic? — 


Annie thought for a few moments: there was a pause. Annie and the young 
man were ‘doing’ the same course. 

—... German? — 

—... Yes— 

Annie thought for another few moments while the table waited to be edified. 
I think . . . Goethe. 








FRIEDRICH WOLF: HIS DEVELOPMENT AS DRAMATIST 
BY R. HINTON THOMAS 


Ir is just over thirty years since the Dresden premitre of Wolf’s first impor- 
tant play, Das Bist Du, in 1919. His development has led him towards philo- 
sophical and artistic objectives very different from those of his early manhood 
in certain important respects. As far as his practical activity is concerned, it 
has taken him to his present official position as head of the Diplomatic 
Mission of the East German Democratic Republic in Warsaw. As regards 
his literary development, his own view of this is shown by the quotation 
from the nineteenth-century Russian critic Belinsky, which he uses as the 
motto to introduce the first volume of the new edition of his dramas:' 
‘Nothing arises suddenly. Poetry too must, like all living things, pass through 
all the stages of evolution.’ The fact that he chooses some words of Belinksy 
for this purpose is significant in view of Wolf’s development, for the prin- 
ciple underlying Belinsky’s work was that ‘poctry and life are intertwined, 
that poctry is service to humanity, and is concerned to reveal the powers and 
purposes of the particular historical situations’. For the sake of convenience 
this survey will deal only with works contained in the edition mentioned 
above. It should be pointed out that an enlarged version of this edition is in 
preparation. 

Born in 1888, Wolf trained as a doctor. He joined the army in 1914 and 
until the spring of 1918 he was a battalion medical officer on the western and 
eastern fronts. In April 1918 he declared his unwillingness any longer to 
take part in the war, and in 1918-1919 he became involved in the revolu- 
tionary activities as a member of the Workers and Soldiers Council in 
Dresden. In January 1919 he was arrested at a demonstration following the 
murder by conservative-nationalist elements of the Spartacus leaders Rosa 
Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht, and imprisoned. In 1920, in which year 
he was chosen to be municipal doctor at Remscheid, he fought against the 
Freikorps on the occasion of the Kapp Putsch. During this ‘period Wolf's 
political sympathies were with the Independent Socialist Party, with which 
he first made contact in 1918. This party, created in the previous year by 
Social Democrats dissatisfied with the way in which their party was support- 
ing the Kaiser’s war, expressed above all a pacifist, moral protest against 
war. They condemned the disastrous consequences of Hohenzollern Ger- 
many, but, in contrast to the Marxist left, they were reformists who believed 


1 Published in four volumes by the Aufbau-Verlag, Berlin, 1946-49. Two of these are entitled Dramen 
I and II, and the others Aufbruch and Frauen respectively. 


2 Roy Pascal, review of Belinsky’s Selected Philosophical Works in Labour Monthly, October 1950, 


p- 474 seq. 
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in the practicability of achieving socialism within the framework of the 
constitution. 

There are many similarities between the outlook of the Independent 
Socialists and the Expressionist writers, as Lukacs, for example, has pointed 
out.! To risk perhaps an over-simple generalization, both tended to set 
abstract ‘moral man’ over and against the abstract ‘state’, ‘spirit’ over and 
against ‘power — as the Expressionist Rubiner put it, ‘force fights against 
spirituality’. From this followed one of the main contradictions of Ex- 
pressionism, the protest against social and political evils on the one hand and 
on the other so uncompromising a subjectivism that Edschmid — one of the 
leading theorists of Expresionism — could say that reality must be created 
by ourselves. The Expressionists, transferring the struggle out of its real 
setting — the struggle of classes, social and economic interests, etc. — dis- 
solved it into a clash of abstractions, and could therefore only suggest for 
the most part solutions in terms of personal and inward change or idealized 
and abstract solutions in a world of unreality. It is on these lines that we must 
approach Wolf’s Das Bist Du. 

It is divided into a ‘Prelude’ and five scenes (‘Transformations’), of 
which the last is a sort of ‘Epilogue’. The first four ‘Transformations’ con- 
tain a story — the love of Johannes, a gardener’s lad, for Martha, the wife of 
his master Andreas, and finally Andreas’s killing of Johannes — in which the 
individuals behave as ordinary people in what, superficially at least, are 
conditions of normal life. In the Prelude and the closing scene, however, 
the story is transferred to a sphere in which the characters of the central 
section appear, in an earlier and later stage of their development, as abstract, 
disembodied ‘Beings’ (Wesen). As Viertel said, in his programme-note for 
the first performance, it was Wolf's aim ‘to raise the temporal, which tor- 
tures and oppresses us, into the sphere of the eternal’. For its performance 
the play would depend on a stage designed, with the help of suitable lighting 
effects, to provide for this juxtaposition of an apparently ‘normal’ reality 
and extreme abstraction, and this was achieved at the original performance 
at Dresden. 

The form of the play corresponds to a contradiction in its philosophy. 
It is characteristic of such an attitude as that already indicated that, while the 
sphere of the spirit is regarded as exclusively and absolutely free, the material 
world appears as determined beyond the power of man to change it. Thus 
in the fourth scene Andreas cries: “We are a miserable patchwork, a mere 
consequence, an image in a mirror! Can we never be a cause? Was there 
always somebody who has previously fashioned us, somebody of which we 
are part?’ He yearns passionately to escape from the chain of determinism, ‘to 
starve the cause, to murder it’, and he finds a way out in terms of spiritual 


1 Cf. his essay on Expressionism in Schicksalswende, 1948, p. 180 seq. 
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renewal. “We are unique’, he says to Martha at the end of the fourth (and 
last ‘realistic’) scene, ‘if we will transformation (Verwandlung).’ 

Of course, this is not to say that there is not a real problem underlying the 
play, which poses the important question of guilt, but in an abstruse and 
abstract manner. The inwardness of the solution in Das Bist Du has its 
counterpart in other early plays. In Tamar (1921), for example, the Patriarch 
learns through his experience with Tamar that law and authority — of which 
he is the agent and symbol — are sterile, that ‘life is wind, transformation, 
rebirth from hour to hour’. Again, Mohammed, written in the trenches in 
Flanders in 1917, 1s likewise in a certain sense a renunciation of power and 
action. “Your heart’, Mohammed declares at the close to his followers, ‘is 
the supreme miracle.’ 

Yet the theme of both these plays involves a real and practical conflict. 
In the first Tamar, member of a different tribe and race, has married the son 
of the Patriarch, thereby contravening the law; on her lies for this reason the 
‘curse’, which is sy rmbolized in the hesmuumese of this union. She is expelled 
and driven home only to find that her own tribe rejects its member who has 
racially disgraced herself and drives her to misery and prostitution. The 
Patriarch, however, has a child by Tamar and atones for his guilt by volun- 
tarily abandoning his own tribe and wandering forth with Tamar into a 
life of misery in order to build a new race. Thus, in addition to the struggle 
for the rights of personality against the vigorous formalities of authority, 
the play raises, by accident rather than design, the racialist question, to which 
later developments were to give new and more practical importance. Again, 
Mohammed, which deals with one of the first risings among the slaves in the 
Arabian world, derives from the interpretation of Mohammed’s flight from 
Mecca to Medina as arising out of his social attitude, his sympathy with the 
slaves. From this point of view it can be seen that these plays anticipate 
those works of Wolf’s later period which are the expression of a situation 
in which the racial question had become a central issue in the daily life of 
every German and in which in Germany millions of ‘slaves’ were desperately 
awaiting the day of their emancipation. 

Nevertheless these e: arly plays are not entirely satisfactory from a dramatic 
point of view. Tamar has as its basis the clash between the old, represented 
by the Patriarch, and the new, represented by the younger generation dis- 
satisfied with traditional values sanctified by a stern and formal legalism, 
between barren tradition and fruitful reorganization. Writing from the 
position of his subsequent development Wolf would, one assumes, have 
handled this theme in such a way as more directly and more concretely to 
involve the struggle of classes and all the social and economic factors, which 
make the immediate aftermath of the First World War in Germany so com- 
plex and so significant. The way he handles the problem at this stage can 
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be indicated by reference to the conception of the ‘Naked Ones’ (die Nackten), 
who are among the protagonists in the conflict. They are etherealized 
creatures who, purified and ‘transformed’, bave renounced the world, whose 
cries and summons are heard in the wind and who feel themselves to be the 
apostles of future salvation. Moreover, they are in the background. The 
protagonist on the other side, the Patriarch, makes a statement which 
is significant in this connection: “But our sons sect themselves up as our 
judges. But they do not brandish a sword over our heads, they do not break 
us with the power of their arms, They simply run away from us as if we 
were not worthy of battle. They cry into the wind and we do not under- 
stand. Wecondemn them, but they do not care.’ It is true that he also speaks 
of them as a mighty torrent and asks: ‘Do we wish to wait till it pours over 
us and drowns us?’ But the play leads more in the direction of subjective 
transformation than towards a conclusion in which the clash of forces of the 
struggle is concretely depicted. Similarly Mohammed, in which Mohammed 
frees some slaves only to find that he set in motion a broader movement for 
the emancipation of all slaves, has the makings of fully articulated social 
drama. Abu Talib tells Mohammed: “You gave more than a tenth to the 
slaves, freed their necks from the yoke and united their purpose. Now they 
only follow your teaching and want to liberate their comrades. Rebellion 
is flaring up.’ But Mohammed flinches from the consequences of the trend 
which he has started and his final judgment is inward and personal. His final 
desire is summed up thus: ‘No longer to seek to achieve anything, to pursue 
anything, to want anything; to demolish time, that raving creature which 
every hour prods our flesh, to be timeless — timeless like eternity.’ To those 
who press him to assume the responsibilities of political leadership he replies 
that spiritual change must precede social action: “Do not free the necks from 
their yoke before you have freed their hearts from their thirst for blood.’ 
As has been said, and is to be expected from Wolf’s activities at this time, 
these plays have their roots in actual and pressing problems. Wolf was 
deeply aware of the fact that, as he saw it, society itself was in a stage of 
crisis and change. “The world’, says Andreas in Das Bist Du, ‘will be com- 
pletely overthrown, from top to bottom, in order that it may be renewed.’ 
Apocalyptic prophecies of this kind were a familiar feature of the Expres- 
slonist phase as a passionate protest against a stricken society, a confused 
yearning for a purer and better future. Thus Wolf can describe Das Bist Du 
as a ‘Zeitstiick’, adding that it was ‘certainly rather fantastic, even somewhat 
psychological, somewhat exalted, in the manner of the young Expressionist 
dramatists of the First World War’. Enough has been said about Tamar — 
dealing amongst other things with the threatened failure of established 
authority to perpetuate itself at a moment of apparent prosperity — and of 
Mohammed to indicate that they too are relevant in this connection. 


C 
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In any case, the fact that Wolf had already developed into a critic of 
bourgeois society is seen, as far as his literary w vork is concerned, also in the 
comedy Die schwarze Sonne (1921). The action takes place ‘at least 10,000 
years after the present’. The ‘schwarze Sonne’ is so called because he is 
deified as such by a company of primitive dwellers in this fantastic future, 
who regard his top-hat and tailcoat — symbolic of his bourgeois origins — as 
signifying a god. He secks to disillusion them and, speaking of himself as 
merely ‘the last fossil of an incredibly distant epoch’, damns his society in 
these terms: “In those days we all used to lie. . . If we were outwardly gods, 
we could be devils inside: the more filthy ° we were inwardly, the more 
polished was our outward appearance; the more rotten we were, the 
smoother we were; the emptier we were, the more we were stuck up; the 
poorer we were, the richer we appeared; the more dead we were, the greater 
was the noise we made .. . it was one dreadful lie, which I never want to 
experience... again.’ This play was part of Wolf’s reckoning with bourgeois 
life, but, lacking as yet clarity as to the way forward, his disillusion leads 
only to irony and satire — in content and in form significantly suggestive 
of surrealism. 

The year after writing Die schivarze Sonne Wolf’s life entered rather a 
different phase; in 1922 he settled as a country doctor in Swabia. Of the 
plays included in the recent edition two belong to this period — Der arme 
Konrad and Kolonne Hund. This stage lasted till 1928 when Wolf joined the 
German Communist Parity. 

This was the phase in German history in which, after the social and 
economic structure of the country had survived the events of 1918-19, the 
conservative-nationalist elements were growing more articulate and 
organized. From the point of view of the left-wing writers the need was 
for works dealing with problems of practical interest and significance. In 
this situation they could not find their criteria in abstract aesthetics, and the 
need to speak to the widest possible audience did not encourage speculative 
dramatic experiments. Hence the left-wing writers of the ‘twenties in Ger- 
many tended to adopt the style associated with the New Realism (Neue 

Sachlichkeit), but usually without its frequent note of irony, and they often 
noah as their point of de ~parture material which lay ready to hand in German 
life, past and present. 

In his earlier dramas Wolf had drawn his material from a remote past 
(Mohammed and the patriarchal society of Tamar) or from a remote future 
(Die schwarze Sonne) or, as in the case of Das Bist Du, from a timeless sphere. 
(Even the ‘realistic’ parts of the play cannot be dated; they could take place 
a thousand years ago or today.) As regards themes, Mohammed portrays the 
activities of a religious leader; in Tamar the Patriarch abandons his earthly 
possessions; in Das Bist Du the main character is by nature and aspiration a 
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saint. (The fact that in Die schwarze Sonne Wolf mocks religion by satirizing 
the priesthood only serves to reveal the competing contradictions in his out- 
look at this stage.) In almost all these plays the conclusion leads, from certain 
points of view, in the direction of resignation and renunciation of power in 
the service of a worldly objective. To these works Der arme Konrad stands 
in the sharpest contrast. 

The passivity, abstractness and inwardness of the peasant world of Das 
Bist Du — ‘ein auf primitive Urtypen gebrachtes Menschendasein, ein drama- 
tisches Bauerntum’, as Viertel called it — are here transformed. The peasants 
of Der arme Konrad are real creatures in a concrete historical situation, men 
in revolt against their conditions of life, resolved through action to change 
their environment. Yet, notwithstanding valour and determination, Der 
arme Konrad culminates in the failure of the revolt. The final comment is 
spoken by one of the peasant leaders: ‘Friends, not all seeds bear a fruit that 
can be seen, do not be downcast; but ours was a great cause . . . it will not 
be undone. Friends, our peasant cause was not undone .. . one day it will 
return again. Like Die Matrosen von Cattaro (1930), dealing with an episode 
in the revolt of the German Flcet in 1918, it is a drama of preparation for 
struggle — “Comrades, the next time better.’ The way in which Wolf here 
handles his material corresponds to the political situation. At this early 
stage of the Republic, at the time when the revolutionary impetus of 1918- 
23 had been frustrated, it was natural that he should in this play lay the 
emphasis on struggle and on the failures that must in the circumstances 
precede ultimate victory. 

Fom Wolf’s point of view, this struggle demanded for its successful con- 
clusion a clearer understanding, among the masses, of the nature of the state. 
Especially from the onset of the world economic crisis in 1929 the over- 
riding question for Germany was whether the next stage in German history 
would be fascism or whether the democratic forces would succeed in ward- 
ing off the threat. It was a turning-point at which German development 
could move forwards or backwards. Theoretically and practically one thing 
that was involved was the question of the neutrality or the non-neutrality 
of the state. It is significant therefore that in three of Wolf’s plays dating from 
the last years of the Republic the problem of the state played a central part. 

Kolonne Hund was published in 1929, but it deals with Wolf's experiences 
some years before. In 1920 he joined a group of ex-servicemen who in that 
year settled near Worpswede — where the artist Heinrich Vogeler put some 
land at their disposal — to try to build the foundations of a new existence. 
It was one of a number of similar settlements that sprang up in different parts 
of Germany and in which demobilized soldiers and unemployed endeavoured 
through their own initiative to overcome some of the social and economic 
problems bequeathed by the war. Though the government, impressed by 
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the ardour of these men, promised its support, the success of the new venture 
depended i in the last resort on a favourable solution of the question of land- 
reform — anticipated in the Weimar constitution but never in fact imple- 
mented to any significant extent. The play portrays the struggle of the 
settlers and the refusal of the government finally to give them the necessary 
support and authority. Wolf is here anxious to show, rightly or wrongly, 
that the Weimar Republic, building on the old social foundations, was bound 
to ally itself at such a testing point with the capitalist elements. Performances 
of the play in many different parts of Germany showed that Wolf was here 
dealing with a problem of wide and burning interest and was speaking to a 
wider audience than ever before. 

By the time Cyankali received its first performance at the Lessing Theatre 
in Berlin in 1929, Wolf had himself been tried and found guilty, in a much 
discussed trial, for infringing paragraph 218 of the penal code. This was the 
section forbidding a doctor to perform an operation for abortion on pain of 
imprisonment. To Wolf this problem did not appear as a question of ab- 
stract morality, but as one directly involving the social realities of a capitalist 
society. It seemed to him that the effect of the regulation was to penalize the 
poor, since the better off could always find means of circumventing it. In 
the play it is the tragedy of Hete that, unable to pay the high fees dou anded 
by doctors who were nevertheless willing to perform the operation, she is 
forced to resort to means which, in the hands of the unqualified, lead to her 
death. The fact that she is compelled to prevent her child being born is due 
to poverty and unemployment. This is an attack on the social and economic 
injustice tolerated by the Republic. More than that, it seeks to expose the 
corruption hidden, as Wolf sees it, behind the social respectability of a capi- 
talist society and — in the pursuit of Hete’s lover, Paul, for his share in strike- 
action — the coercion which, so it appeared to Wolf, was used to suppress 
discontent. A run of some two hundred performances in Berlin, and per- 
formances from Amsterdam to Madrid, Copenhagen to Warsaw, Stock- 
holm to Tokio and Shanghai, showed that here too Wolf was handling a 
theme which seemed to tens of thousands of people as real and urgent. The 
fact that performances of the play were banned from 1932 — that is to say, 
before the formal end of the Republic — was, it is to be assumed, regarded 
by Wolf as confirming the correctness of his analysis regarding the state. 

Neither Kolonne Hund nor Cyankali represented a direct assault on 
capitalism. Though the author was by now in no doubt in his own mind 
about the inability of capitalism to solve its problems in the last resort, 
both plays demanded changes which were consistent with a reform of par- 
ticular aspects of the Weimar Republic. It was clear to him that the Republic 
might lead, under the pressure of its own problems and the organized power 
of junkerdom and big business, into barbarous forms of violence and 
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coercion, and that it could also lead forwards — to adopt Wolf’s scale of 
values — into socialism. Inadequate though it might be from the point of 
view of extreme left-wing writers, it was a sufficient advance on the Reich 
to make it, relatively speaking, something worth defending. In 1930— by 
which time the economic crisis was rapidly maturing to desperate dimen- 
sions — Wolf wrote Tai Yang Erwacht, in which he deals with the i imperialist 
aspect of capitalism and the German workers’ allies in the oppressed Chinese 
workers. 

Here too the question of the state is fundamental in the play. The alliance 
between Tschu Fu, a Chinese factory director, and European capitalists, and 
the former’s servile acceptance of foreign overlordship is an unsympathetic 
study in the colonizing methods and effects of imperialism. Tai Yang is a 
female worker in Tschu Fu’s factory; her relationship with Tschu Fu shows 
first his attempt to bend her to his own vulgar purposes by bribing her with 
prospects of comparative luxury, and then her revolt against him within the 
framework of an organized uprising of the workers. An important part is 
played by the question of violence. The coercion of the workers in the 
factory by Tschu Fu is taken for granted, since — or so it seemed to Wolf — 
it is the indispensable means of subjection in the prevailing social and 
economic conditions. It is seen, but not recognized as such, by Miss Crab- 
tree, a representative of the Red Cross, and her friends. It is only when she 
sees the revolt of the workers that she speaks of violence — condemning 
them for it— and so Wolf broadens the theme to include the ideological 
allies of the existing order. 

Three years only were to elapse after the writing of Tai Yang Erwacht 
before the beginning of Wolf’s period of emigration. This took him to 
Switzerland, France and finally to the Soviet Union. Most of his dramatic 
output in these years deals directly with Nazi rule — in Germany (Professor 
Mamlock, 1933; Doktor Wanner, 1943-44; Was der Mensch saet, 1944-45) 
or in occupied France (Patrioten, 1942-43). The themes were dictated by 
circumstances, their treatment followed naturally from Wolf's political 
analysis. 

Pr “ofe ssor Mamlock deals with the problem — the illusions and the shattering 
of those illusions — of a man who tries to remain politically detached within 
the sphere of his political work. A Jewish doctor, he is in the end destroyed 
by the forces he tolerated because he thought it no part of his job to bother 
with them. Under the force of events and the influence of his communist 
son he discovers that his duty lay in taking part in organized political resis- 
tance. Doktor Wanner deals with a German married to a French wife, his 
assistant in his medical practice. While he tries — and for a time succeeds, in 
his own view — to combine a sense of decency with loyalty to the existing 
state, she collaborates in an underground movement, the aim of which is to 
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arrange for conscripted French workers to find their way back to France. 
Returning maimed from service on the Russian front, Wanner, like Mam- 
lock, discovers his illusions and learns that compromise is impossible. In these 
plays too Wolf sets out to expose the corruption, material and spiritual, 
which fascism produces among those who serve it, and this theme — the 
bribery and opportunism in Nazi Germany — is the special theme of Was 
der Mensch saet. Though it is set in France, Patrioten deals with much the same 
theme as Professor Mamlock, and Doktor Wanner leads to a similar conclusion. 

Superficially the fact that Beaumarchais and Die letzte Probe are published 
in the recent edition in different volumes from Professor Mamlock and the 
other works just described might be taken as an indication that they fall in 
a different category. That there is a certain relationship between the two 
plays is seen in the fact that Wolf discusses them together in the foreword to 
Die letzte Probe. 

Their theme and the circumstances in which they were written might 
suggest a paradox. During the war, as we have seen, Wolf had been writing 
plays in which he took issue directly with some of the obvious political 
issues connected with Nazism. The end of the war, it might have been 
expected, would have led him, not to reduce the external political elements 
in his work, but to sharpen and accentuate them. Yet, as he puts it, in 1945 
he began ‘a play in which neither guns nor orators speak, but only the hearts 
of two human beings. A play, which did not deal merely with the struggle 
of external forces, but much more with an inner and very personal conflict, 
in which it was a question whether a poet, who wrote a part for a particular 
actress, sticks to his pledge when the performance is suddenly endangered 
and stands by a person dear to hini, or whether he is ready, without realizing 
it, to sacrifice the woman, the human being, in the interests of his work’. 
The fate of Peter, the anti-fascist writer, and Vera, the Viennese stage 
celebrity, the former’s flight to Switzerland at the time of the Nazi occupa- 
tion of Austria and the difficulties encountered in persuading the theatre 
management of Ziirich to produce Peter’s play for fear of offending the 
Nazis — these are the main elements of the story, which, viewed as a whole, 
is one of action, of political action. In introducing it in the new edition 
Wolf seizes the opportunity to attack what he regards as the prevailing 
characteristics of bourgeois art — isolation in the ivory tower and the morbid 
fascination of death and destruction. The deeper character of the theme is 
indicated in the question posed by Wolf himself in his foreword: ‘Is it about 
a controversial premiére or about a premiére which has happened before 
the curtain rose?’ The answer to this question is really given by Vera, when 
she drinks a toast ‘to the rehearsal, the final rehearsal, which must precede 
any first performance’. In other words, the ‘final rehearsal’ of the title is the 
political struggle against fascism, which on Wolf’s Marxist analysis appears 
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as a specific symptom of the final crisis of capitalism; the premiére ‘which 
happened before the curtain rose’ is the final extirpation, as Wolf conceives 
it, of fascism in eastern Germany, beginning with the final military defeat 
of the Nazi armies in 1945 — the year in which he began writing the play. 

Beaumarchais was written after the over-running of France, where Wolf 
was living at the time in exile — written in the Vichy concentration camp at 
Vernet (on the Pyrennean border) at night ‘in the midst of starving, tortured 
internees, continuously threatened with death, behind barbed wire and 
machine-gun posts’. (After the Nazi invasion of ‘unoccupied’ France the 
manuscript was smuggled out of the camp into Switzerland by a Frencn 
officer on the staff of the camp, to whom Wolf acknowledges his debt in a 
footnote to one of the short stories in the volume Lucie und der Angler von 
Paris.) Composed under these conditions by a consciously ‘political’ writer, 
it is nevertheless, in Wolf’s words, a play ‘about the contradiction in a 
creative individual, about the antithesis between what is and what might 
be, between the creator and his creation’. In short, it is ‘a very psychological, 
personal play’. This description recalls the way, many years before, Wolf had 
spoken about Das Bist Du. It is significant for Wolf’s development that he 
should return to problems bordering on the realm of psychology and deal 
with them in so different a way. 

Beaumarchais is here shown at the time when he was writing Figaro, a 
play which arouses revolutionary feeling among the common yar of 
Paris. They look for a leader in their revolt against the regime of Louis XVI 
and turn naturally to Beaumarchais. Confronted with the opportunity of 
leading a mass movement which he himself, through his work, has helped 
to make articulate, he withdraws into the proud isolation of the artist. ‘I 
am no mere suburban singer,’ he tells Gudin, ‘and no romanticist of the 
gutter, and he adds: ‘I am no longer a youthful Achilles, Jacques. As you 
well know, I have hundreds of times shot my sharp arrows, careered through 
different lands, plunged into wild enterprises. Now I need quiet, a certain 
measure of peace and good weather in which to reap my harvest.’ Beau- 
marchais’s plan was that at the first performance of Figaro the star was to 
have been Michéle, a promising actress of humble origins from Lyons, and 
it is she who, after Beaumarchais retires from the revolutionary scene, 
assumes the task of revolutionary leader. It is she who shows him that his 
indecision is, in fact, a decision against the pe ople of Paris — “You could not 
decide and so you have decided against us.’ The cause of his indecision is 
vital for a proper understanding of the play. He lives at a time when the 
old regime was soon to be superseded by the rule of the bourgeoisie. But 
the revolutionary movement, which brought this about, was supported and 
carried forward also by broader social strata, by the ‘mob’, which interpreted 
Beaumarchais’s play to its own advantage. This was why Beaumarchais 
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found himself compelled to make a choice between art and politics. In 
choosing politics he would have been untrue to the ‘purity’ of his art, in 
choosing art he was faithless to that no less essential part of himself which 
had in the first place caused him to be associated with the movement of 
revolution. Living, as Wolf put it, ‘at the point of intersection of two 
epochs’, he was ‘a deeply tragic hero in his dualism’, and this expressed itself 
in the fact that, as Michéle says in the play, his characters were stronger than 
himself. 

I should have no hesitation in saying that Beaumarchais is the highest point 
of Wolf’s dramatic work — just as the novel Zwei an der Grenze is his best 
achievement in the sphere of narrative prose — sufficiently impressive to be 
assured of a permanent place in German literature. What are its special 
virtues? It is in the nature of Wolf’s political philosophy that he should have 
felt his way towards an artistically adequate portrayal cf the movement of 
mass-forces of the people. This he achieves in Beaumarchais, imparting to 
them a vitality that brings them to full life and makes them, not merely part 
of the background of an individual fate, but an integral and developing 
element in the play. We do not merely hear about them, but we live with 
them, experience with them their troubles and their hopes and through 
them, at least as much as through Beaumarchais himself, we are involved 
in the action. The life of the play, however, does not reside only in these 
collective forces, but equally in the problems of individuals — Beaumarchais 
is a fully articulated human being with all the nuances and contradictions 
appropriate in his particular situation. Moreover, the play is so conceived 
that it is impossible to think of the group as separate from the individuals 
or the individuals as distinct from the group. Both develop as the situation 
changes and the development of the one is the condition of the development 
of the other. The play depicts a situation in motion, in which, as the crowd, 
growing in cohesion and stature, presses its demands on Beaumarchais, his 
tragic dilemma becomes articulate and decisive, but without causing him to 
lose our respect: Wolf’s specific instructions are that ‘he must on no account 
appear at the end as a coward or make an unsympathetic impression’. The 
very forces that pushed Beaumarchais into the position of seeking refuge 
from the rising pressure of forces greater than himself raise Michéle to new 
significance. From a simple provincial girl, whom Beaumarchais had 
resolved to use to shame the sophisticated actresses of the Comédie Frangaise, 
she rapidly grows in stature to be the ‘anonymous heroine of the people’, 
the dramatic counterpart to Beaumarchais himself. 

The important feature in Beaumarchais might at first sight, especially to a 
modern English audience, appear to those bearing on the psychological 
complications of a private life. This is not so nor is it intended to be. Here, 
as in all his plays after his early phase, Wolf consciously seeks, in Schiller’s 
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phrase, to make the stage into a tribune, but in a less utopian and more 
political sense than the Expressionists. More particularly, his purpose is to 
continue the best traditions of the ‘Freie Volksbiihne’, which in the period 
immediately after the lifting of Bismarck’s anti-Socialist laws set itself the 
task of creating a theatre with a social purpose. Wolf’s recent essay Zeit- 
probleme des Theaters* is thus in large measure an analysis of the development 
of the “Freie Volksbiihne’, its aims and its weaknesses. He agrees with 
Toller’s judgment in 1927 when, writing in Vorwdrts about the crisis after 
Piscator’s production of Welk’s Gewitter iiber Gottland, he said that it had 
ceased to be ‘a militant theatre with clear objectives’, and had degenerated 
into merely a co-operative entertainment organization. Writing in 1947 
Wolf argues that the circumstances of the time make a militant theatre with 
clarity of purpose more necessary than ever as a weapon against the revival 
of Nazism ‘and the whole political and cultural reaction’. 

This defines his position and his conception of his own task and it sharply 
differentiates him from many writers who enjoy wide popularity among 
our own intellectuals. At the opposite pole to Wolf, for instance, stands 
such a writer as Anouilh, whom it is convenient to take as an example be- 
cause Wolf attacks him on at least two occasions — in the foreword to Die 
letzte Probe and in the above-mentioned essay. He categorically rejects not 
only his cult of death but also his weak or at any rate ambivalent attitude. 
As he rightly points out, in Antigone — which was played in Paris under 
Nazi occupation and so acquired renown, apart from its aesthetic claims, as a 
‘resistance’. work — we feel at the end as much sympathy with the tyrant 
Creon as with his victims. He shares Erich Kastner’s judgment on this work 
and the same writer's Eurydike: “This gigantic flight towards death is uncanny. 
One has the feeling as if there is in these plays a romantic disease endangering 
life itself. Thus our experience of Anouilh, notwithstanding his art and 
poetry, leaves behind a deep and continuous feeling of uneasiness. And one 
hopes soon to hear from the mouths of the tortured youth of Europe a 
bolder and rather less resigned answer to life.’ His own belief, on the con- 
trary, is ‘that it is an essential part of the true drama to rouse the spectator 
to decisions about religious, political and social problems — and this more 
than ever at this meeting-point of two epochs’. In short, the theatre must 
become — Wolf would say again become — ‘the expression of the humanism 
and of the national conscience of our people’. To those who would answer 
that what matters is only whether the drama is aesthetically good or bad, 
he would reply that this is a formal and abstract question and that in any case 
the reception of plays such as his own in different countries and continents 
shows that there are wide sections who share his outlook and ideals. 


1Second edn., Berlin, 1947. 








ON THE GRADUAL CONSTRUCTION OF THOUGHTS DURING 
SPEECH 


BY HEINRICH VON KLEIST, TRANSLATED BY MICHAEL HAMBURGER? 


Ir there is something you want to know and cannot discover by meditation, 
then, my dear, ingenious friend, I advise you to discuss it with the first 
acquaintance whom you happen to meet. He need not have a sharp intellect, 
nor do I mean that you should question him on the subject. No! Rather 
you yourself should be ‘gin by telling it all to him. 

I can see you opening your eyes wide at this and replying that in former 
years you were advised never to ‘talk about anything that you do not already 
understand. In those d: ays, however, you probably spoke with the preten- 
tious purpose of enlightening others — I want you to speak with the 
reasonable purpose of enlightening yourself, and it is possible that each of 
these rules of conduct, diiionene as ‘they are, will apply in certain cases. The 
French say: l’appétit vient en mangeant and this maxim holds true when 
parodied into: [idée vient en parlant. 

Often I sit at my desk, poring over documents and trying to discover the 
point of view from which some complicated controversy might be judged. 
Then, when my inmost being is involved in the endeavour to arrive at the 
truth, I usually stare into the licht, the brightest point in the room. Or when 
an algebraic problem arises, I look for the first preliminary statement, the 
equation, which expresses the given circumstances and from which later the 
solution can be easily deduced by calculation. But, lo and behold, if I 
mention it to my sister, who is sitting behind me and working, I discover 
facts which whole hours of brooding, perhaps, would not have revealed. 
Not that she literally tells them to me; for neither does she know the book of 
rules, nor has she studied Euler or Kastner. Nor is it that her skilful question- 
ing leads me on to the point which matters, though this may frequently be 
the case. But since I always have some obscure preconception, distantly 
connected in some way with whatever I am looking for, I have only to 
begin boldly and the mind, —— to find an end for this beginning, 
transforms my confused concept as I speak into thoughts that are perfectly 
clear, so that, to my surprise, the end of the sentence coincides with the 
desired knowledge. I interpose inarticulate sounds, draw out the connecting 
words, possibly even use an apposition when required and employ other 
tricks which will prolong my speech in order to gain sufficient time for the 
fabrication of my idea in the workshop of reason. 

During this process nothing is more helpful to me than a sudden move- 

1 First broadcast in the third programme of the B.B.C. on January 12th, 1951. 
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ment on my sister’s part, as if she were about to interrupt me; for my mind, 
already tense, becomes even more excited by this attempt to deprive it of 
the speech of which it enjoys the possession and, like a great general in an 
awkward position, reaches an even higher tension and increases in capacity. 

In this sense I understand the extent to which Moliére could make use of 
his servant girl; for when, as he claims, he trusted her to make a judgment 
sound enough to correct his own, this is a kind of modesty which I do not 
believe to have existed in his hesusit. The human face confronting a speaker is 
an extraordinary source of inspiration to him and a glance w hich informs 
us that a thought we have only half expressed has already been grasped often 
saves us the mouble of expressing all the remaining half. I believe that, at 
the moment when he opened his mouth, many a great orator did not know 
what he was going to say. But the conviction that the necessary wealth of 
ideas would be provided by the circumstances and by the resulting excite- 
ment of his mind, made him bold enough to pick the opening words at 
random. 

Take Mirabeau’s ‘thunderbolt’, with which he silenced that Master of 
Ceremonies who — after the adjournment of the King’s last Royal Session 
on June 23rd in which he had commanded the Three Orders to vote separ- 
ately — returned to the assembly hall, where the Three Orders still lingered 
together, and asked them whether they had heard the King’s command. 
‘Yes,’ Mirabeau replied, “we have heard the King’s command.’ I am sure 
that during this humane opening he was not yet thinking of the bayonet 
with which he concluded: ‘yes, sir,’ he repeated, “we have heard it.’ One 
can see that he still does not really know what he wants. ‘But what entitles 
you’ — he continued, and now suddenly a well of immense possibilities 
breaks through to his consciousness — ‘to draw our attention to commands 
in this place? We are the representatives of the Nation.’ That was what he 
needed: “The Nation gives orders and does not take them’ — only to hoist 
himself at once on to the peak of audacity. “And to ensure that I am making 
myself perfectly clear to you’ — and only now he finds the words to express 
all the resistance for which his soul is armed: ‘go and tell your King that 
nothing but the bayonet’s power will force us to leave our seats’ — where- 
upon, satisfied with himself, he sat down on a chair. 

If one thinks of the Master of Ceremonies, it is impossible to imagine him 
during this scene other than in a state of utter mental bankruptcy; according 
to a similar law, a body void of electricity, when placed in the atmosphere 
of a body electrically char ged, suddenly acquires a corresponding charge. 
And just as, in the electrically active body, the inherent electric charge is 
renewed after the interaction, so our orator’s courage was heightened to 
the most reckless enthusiasm by the destruction of his opponent. In this way 
it is possible that in the end it was the twitching of an upper lip or the 
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ambiguous flicking of a cuff that caused the collapse of the whole social 
order in France. 

The books tell us that as soon as the Master of Ceremonies had left, 
Mirabeau got up and proposed (1) that they should immediately set them- 
selves up as the National Assembly (2) as being inviolable. For by releasing 
his energy in the manner of a Kleistian flask he had now become neutral 
once more and, alighting from his reckless flight, re-admitted caution and 
fear of the ChAtelet. 

This is a curious parallel between the phenomena of the physical and the 
moral worlds and, if pursued, would be found to apply even to minor 
details. But I shall leave the analogy and return to my theme. La Fontaine 
too, in his fable: Les animaux malades de la peste, in which the fox is forced to 
compose an apology for the lion without knowing where to find the material 
for it, provides a striking example of the gradual formation of thought out 
of a beginning made under stress. 

The fable is well known. The plague is rife in the animal kingdom, the 
lion convokes its most powerful representatives and discloses to them that if 
heaven is to be appeased they must offer up a sacrifice. There are many 
sinners among the people, he says, and the worst of these must die to save 
the others. They must therefore confess their sins with perfect candour. 
He, for his part, admits that under the stress of hunger he has done away 
with many a sheep; even the dog, if it got in his way; indeed, in his moments 
of greed it has even been his misfortune to gobble up the shepherd. If no 
one has been guilty of greater weaknesses he is ready to die. 

‘Sire’, says the fox, who wants to divert the thunderstorm from himself, 
‘you are too generous. Your noble zeal leads you to extremes. What is it, 
after all, to strangle a sheep? or a dog, that unworthy beast? And quant 
au berger,’ he continues, for this is the crux of the matter, ‘on peut dire’, 
although he does not yet know what, ‘qui il méritoit tout mal’; he takes a 
chance, and now he has committed himself; ‘¢tant’, a bad phrase, but one 
which gives him time; ‘de ces gens-la’ and only now does he hit upon the 
idea which will save him from his plight: “Qui sur les animaux se font un 
chimérique empire’. 

And now he proves that the ass, the most bloodthirsty of animals (because 
he nibbles at every plant), is the most suitable for sacrifice, whereupon they 
fall upon him and tear him to pieces. — This kind of speech is nothing less 
than articulated thought. The chains of ideas and of their designations pro- 
ceed together at the same speed, and the mental documents for the one and 
for the other agree. Then speech is not an impediment, a sort of brake on the 
wheel of intellect, but like a second wheel running parallel with it on the 
same axle. 

It is quite a different matter when the mind has already finished off the 
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thought before speech begins. For then the mind must pause at the mere 
expression, and this business, far from exciting it, has indeed no other effect 
than to provide relaxation from excitement. 

Therefore, when an idea is expressed in a disorderly manner, it does not 
follow at all that it was also thought in a disorderly manner; rather it could 
easily be that the least clearly expressed ideas are just ‘the most clearly thought. 
At social gatherings where minds are continually fertilized with ideas by a 
lively conversation, one can often see persons who as a rule are reticent, 
because they feel that they have no command of language, suddenly break 
out with a jerking movement, take hold of speech and give birth to some- 
thing unintelligible. Indeed, now that they have attracted everyone's 
attention, they seem to intimate by their embarrassed gestures that they are 
no longer quite sure what it is they want to say. It is likely that these persons 
thought of something most striking, and thought it clearly. But the sudden 
change of occupation, the transition in their minds from thought to express- 
ion, soon neutralized all the excitement required for the holding fast of 
thought and, even more so, for its expression. 

In such cases it is all the more indispensable that language should be within 
easy reach of our minds, so that those concepts which we have thought 
synchronously, but cannot express synchronously, may at least succeed one 
another as quickly as possible. And altogether, anyone who can talk faster 
than his opponent with equal clarity will have an advantage over him, 
because he has more troops, as it were, to lead on to the battlefield. 

How necessary a certain mental stimulus really is, if only to reproduce 
concepts which have already occurred to us, can often be seen when persons 
with open and educated minds are examined and are suddenly confronted 
with such unexpected questions as these: what is the State? or what is 
property? or something of the kind. If these young people had just come 
from a party in which the State or property had been discussed for some time, 
perhaps they would easily have found the definition by the comparison, 
abstraction and recapitulation of ideas. But here, where this preparation of 
the mind is wholly absent, they are seen to falter, and only an examiner 
lacking in understanding would conclude that they do not know anything. 
For it is not we who know, but at first it is only a certain state of mind of ours 
that knows. Only very vulgar intellects, people who yesterday learned by 
heart what the State is and by tomorrow will have forgotten it, are likely to 
come out with the right answer here. 

Perhaps there is no occasion on which it is more difficult to reveal one’s 
good points than in a public examination. 

Apart from the fact that is repulsive, irritating and that it offends one’s 
finer feelings to be continually on the alert while one of those learned horse 
dealers probes our acquirements and, according to whether there are five or 
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six of them, buys or dismisses us; — it is difficult to play on a human mind 
and induce it to yield its peculiar sound: clumsy hands so easily disturb its 
pitch that even the most experienced observer of men, practised in the art of 
mental midwifery, as Kant calls it, to a masterly degree, could go wrong in 
this case owing to unfamiliarity with his patient. 

There is one circumstance, however, which in most cases gains such young 
people, even the most ignorant, a good report; it is that, if the examination 
takes place in public, the examiners themselves are too embarrassed to be able 
to judge freely. For not only are they frequently conscious of the indecency 
of this whole procedure — we should be ashamed to order another person to 
empty his purse in front of us, let alone his soul — but their own intelligence 


must pass a strict mustering here, and they may often thank their stars if they | 


themselves can leave the examination without having exposed themselves, 
more disgracefully perhaps than the young man fresh from the university 
whom they have been examining. 
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JUSTUS MOSER AND THE BRITISH 


BY N. Horton SMITH 


Many citizens of the German Federal Republic find it hard to decide what 
their attitude should be to British culture in all its aspects. They would do 
well to study the life and works of Justus Méser. Méser did not find the 
British particularly attractive personally; he was unimpressed by most of the 
British literary productions of his time; he was fully aware of the main short- 
comings of cighteenth-century British political and social institutions; and 
he saw that British policy with regard to the German states was determined 
less by the interests of Germany than by those of Britain. Yet on the one 
hand he did not close his eyes to the fact that in many important respects 
British interests exactly coincided with those of his own state, and where this 
was so he was a loyal collaborator, both in his writings and in the use he 
made of his political authority. And on the other hand he looked apprecia- 
tively to English life and letters for examples of that synthesis of reason and 
experience which was to be the aim and achievement of his younger German 
contemporaries. The positive contribution of the Sturm und Drang to the 
Klassik was the concept of the whole man, der ganze Mensch, and this it owed 
in large measure to Méser and he in turn in part to Shaftesbury’s moral 
sensualism (a debt which he acknowledges somewhat ambiguously in the 
preface to Der Werth wohlgewogner Neigungen und Le idenschafien, 756) and in 
part to his own observation of English social life and educational practice. In 
the realm of political theory too, if Méser did not derive his notions from 
British sources, he was at least confirmed in them by the example of British 
constitutional practice. Here, outside the area which he himself governed, 
and apart perhaps from some details of the Stein reforms, his teachings bore 
no fruit; yet they still have such an attractive air of lively topicality that they 
have been claimed as part of the classical heritage both of the liberal and of 
the authoritarian schools of thought in Germany. With his hatred of all 
irresponsible planners, of all Projektemacher, and his conviction that sound 
institutions must grow and not be constructed, Méser gives expression to a 
form of progressive conservatism which belongs to both the British and the 
German tradition. Much of the detail of his theory of land tenure and of 
enlightened despotism is no longer relevant to practical politics, but his idea 
of the Rechtsstaat and of the authority of custom represents an indispensable 
clement in the theoretical basis of Western Democracy. 

Moser’s love of paradox and the apparent contradictions in which his work 
abounds have given rise to endless controversies about his defence of serfdom, 
his condemnation of medicine (as conducive to the survival of the unfittest) 
and his seeming cynicism with regard to education and religion. His attitude 
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to Britain is comparatively clear and consistent, and yet, in the interests 
sometimes of German nationalism and sometimes of liberal internationalism, 
it is all too often misunderstood or misrepresented. 

One of the most awkward minor problems confronting the youthful 
George III at the close of the Seven Years War was the establishment of a 
reliable administration in the newly acquired territory of Osnabriick. Under 
the settlement of 1648 the see was occupied alternately by Catholics and 
Lutherans. A catholic bishop, Clemens August, Archbishop Elector of 
Cologne, died on February 6th, 1761. The nomination of his Protestant 
successor was the responsibility of King George as head of the House of 
Brunswick-Liineburg. He seems to have been expected to appoint his 
brother, but, presumably in order to avoid any irrevocable delegation of 
authority, he left the see vacant for over two years and then pre eunand his two- 
month-old son Frederick (the future Duke of York of the song and the 
column) for election by the Cathedral Chapter and declared himself regent. 
The voting canons of Osnabriick were all Catholics. Their sympathies lay 
with Austria as champion of Catholicism and their resentment against the 
British Protestant regime was heightened not only by the king’s claiming the 
regency for himself (who but the Chapter should speak for an_ infant 
bishop: ) but also by his insistence that in the event of Frederick dying a 
minor he should be deemed not to have occupied the see at all and should be 
succeeded by another Hanoverian. It was in these circumstances that Méser 
was, as he says in his letter to Nicolai of June 26th, 1765, ‘vom K6nige 
unserm kleinen Bischofe zugeordnet und schlechterdings instruirt . . . in allen 
Sachen mein Gutachten vorher abzugeben’. By sheer knowledge, good 
sense and strength of character rather than by authority of rank or title 
(which he refused) Méser governed the little state practically singlehanded 
(apart from occasional minor successes of the recalcitrant Chapter) until 
Frederick came of age in 1784; and that he served the House of Hanover 
faithfully is clear enough from Fredrick’s autograph letter of August roth, 
1783, and King George’s message of December 22nd, 1778. 

His loyalty to the Guelphs was in the first instance simply a consequence 
of the Protestant, or at least anti-Catholic, convictions he inherited from his 
father, Johann Zacharias, the lay president of the ecclesiastical court, and from 
his grandfather, a prominent preacher. Bishop Clemens August seems to 
have extended to Justus the dislike which he felt for Johann Zacharias. In a 
state in which political life resolved itself into an unending conflict between a 
mainly Catholic clergy and a mainly Protestant squirearchy, Méser was born 
into the Protestant party. In 1741, while he was still an undergraduate at 
Jena, the Osnabriick Ritterschaft earmarked him as their future political and 
legal agent. He was never merely a party man and he justified his appoint- 
ment (at the age of 26) to the post of government attorney, advocatus patriae, 
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by his devotion to the interests of the state as a whole and of its Catholic 
sovereign; but in his capacity as Sekretdr der Ritterschaft he immersed himself 
in legal and historical studies which led him to see in England not merely 
an ally against the Catholic party but above all a shining example of a con- 
stitution which provided generously for the welfare of the landed gentry. 

Already in 1746 he had expressed his devotion to the Guelphs in his first 
journalistic venture, the Versuch einiger Gemdlde von den Sitten unsrer Zeit 
(modelled on the Spectator, newly translated by Frau Gottsched). To cele- 
brate the failure of the ’45 he wrote: 


Endlich hat die ungliickliche Rebellion in Engelland ein solches Ende genom- 
men, als es eine so abscheuliche Unternehmung verdiente. Weil nun die 
Erhaltung eines Kénigs, wovon das Wohl der Welt, die Freiheit Europens, 
das Vergniigen aller Treugesinnten und das Heil unzahliger Untertanen 
abhingt, eine Sache ist, welche GOtt und die ganze Menschheit angehet: so 
kdnnen wir, als Weltbiirger, uns unserm Vergniigen mit Recht iiberlassen . . . 
So allgemein jetzunder die Freude ist iiber die gliickliche Vertilgung einer 
unmenschlichen Brut: ebenso allgemein war auch vorhin die Bekiimmernis, 
dass eine Nation sollte um ihre Freiheit gebracht werden, welche sich jederzeit 
mit so viel Edelmiitigkeit vor die Freiheit andrer gewaget hatte. Die Natur 
emporte sich in den Herzen der wildesten Vélker; alle gesittete Nationen und 
selbst die Feinde Grossbritanniens haben das greuliche Unternehemen einiger 
Briten (doch diesen edlen Namen verdienct kein Aufriihrer nicht), ihren 
rechtmassigen Kénig vom Thron zu stiirzen, nicht so bald wahrgenommen als 
mit Entsetzen verabscheuet ... Wir, die wir das erkannte Gliick haben, in Sr. 
Kénigl. Majestit Deutschen Staaten zu wohnen [the Versuch was published 
in Hanover], kénnen uns von der Menschenliebe dieses Monarchen eine 
britische Freiheit riihmen. Wir haben das Recht, Menschen zu sein, und unser 
K6nig, anstatt einer eiteln Vergétterung nachzustreben, halt es vor seine 
grésste Gliickseligkeit, gleichfalls ein Mensch zu sein und iiber solche, nicht 
aber iiber Maschinen zu herrschen. Engelland hat also in seiner kéniglichen 
Art zu denken eine gréssere Gewahrleistung vor seine Rechte als an allen 
Gesetzen, welche in den benachbarten Reichen weit stirker, aber von sehr 
verraterischer Sicherheit gewesen. 


This is the twenty-five-year-old Moser, full of the spirit of the Enlightenment 
and giving his public what it expects. Weltbiirgertum, Menschenliebe and 
Freiheit are soon to sink to the bottom of his scale of values as they become 
the liberté, égalité, fraternité of his enemies. There is more significance in his 
faith in the benevolent despot and in his assertion that England is none the 
worse because the subject enjoys less legal security there than elsewhere. 
Enlightened despotism even in his maturity appealed to him more than any 
modern form of democracy. It fitted in with his ideal of patriarchalism and 
contented serfdom; while democracy meant the republican independence of 
the merchant ports, thriving at the expense of the agrarian hinterland. 
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practice too he was to find it easier to negotiate with the king himself than 
with his ministers. He spent the winter of 1763-64 in London endeavouring 
to secure the payment of debts incurred during the war by the British Army 
in Osnabriick. Grenville was obstructive. Méser complains in his report of 
February 3rd that ‘die Langsamkeit der Englander ist aber im Stande, ein 
deutsches Phlegma zu ermiiden’ and again on March 6th of “die unertrigliche 
Langsamkcit des Lord Greenville’. But ‘der K6nig fragte mich zuletzt, was 
das Commissariat machte, und, wie ich darauf die Wahrheit antwortete, so 
trug er darauf dem Herrn Geheimten Rath von Behr auf, sich heute zum 
Lord Greenville zu begeben und ihm meine Abfertigung zu empfehlen’. His 
remark about the inadequacy of English law compared with that of the 
‘benachbarte Reiche’ may be taken seriously since he was already a trained 
lawyer. He was not ignorant of the personal rights of the Englishman, 
habeas corpus and the rest, but he regarded these as quite unimportant com- 
pared with property rights and particularly with the law of land tenure. By 
the time he came to London his ideas about the development of English land 
law had changed. Far from being a pan-Germanist, Méser, as the legal agent 
of the Osnabriick country gentry, felt himself responsible for the defence of 
those rights of free ownership which northern Germany had preserved in 
defiance of Frankish and Swabian feudalism. He now saw England as an 
ally in the struggle which, in his philosophy, underlay the whole history of 
Europe during the past millennium. One of his purposes in coming to Eng- 
land in 1763 was to study those institutions which had, as he believed, 
enabled the Anglo-Saxon freeholders to preserve or recover their legal 
standing and political independence. Ina letter to Thomas Abbt of May 12th, 
1764, he writes: 
Meine Arbeit dort war, die Folgen von den Einrichtungen Williams des 
Eroberers mit den Folgen von Karls des Grossen Finrichtungen in Deutsch- 
land zu vergleichen und die Ursachen des verschiedenen Products zu finden. 
Beyde waren Franken, beyde Eroberer, beyde kamen mit Feudal-principiis in 
ein freyes Land, beyde errichteten comitatus und andre geschlossene Districte, 
gleichwohl sind in England communs und in Deutschland nicht. 
Commons and freeholders are the two English words to which Méser most 
frequently has recourse. Eighteenth-century Osnabriick still has its free- 
holders, but they have lost their name’ together with their political rights. 
They do not meet as a legislative body. There is no House of Commons. 
It was in this same letter to Abbt that Méser wrote: ‘Man kommt von der 
1 He calls their pre-feudal forbears Wehren, relating the word with the Latin viri (Osnabriickische 
Geschichte, 1, 20) but *... wir haben diese Begriffe mit der Freiheit verloren’. Their legal standing was 
that of the first Roman quirites; even more secure than that of the English frecholders. To Nicolai on 
April sth, 1767, he wrote: ‘Es ist unglaublich, wie arm unsere Sprache ist, wenn es auf den Ausdruck gewis- 
ser politischer Verfassungen ankémmt. Der Freeholder ist der h6chste Grad den wir ausdriicken k6nnen. 
Den Quiritem, den Wehr, d.i. den Proprictarium originarium liberum, kennen wir nicht mehr, und k6nnen 
ihn nicht mehr nennen.’ 
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Anglomanie nicht besser zuriick als in England.’ Some of Méser’s German 
admirers would have us believe that as soon as he could see England for 
himself he was thoroughly disillusioned and gave himself up to a healthy 
anglophobia. It is true that he had to abandon the illusion that England was 
ruled by the yeomanry and country gentry but in return he found other 
more important advantages in the English way of life. By 1763 he was a 
practised enough observer to see England as it was, a country enjoying un- 
paralleled power and prosperity and at the same time a prey, as Nicolai put 
it, to ‘Bestechung, Leichtsinn, Ueppigkeit, Verschwendung und Sitten- 
verderbniss’. The patriarchal rule of the landed gentry was breaking up, 
the huge estates of the high nobility did not correspond to Méser’s idea of the 
primitive Saxon agrarian republic, and for the rest political power was al- 
ready concentrated in the hands of the merchants and financiers. Méser’s 
political philosophy was based on the concept of Ehre, by which he meant 
legal and political standing (including the right to bear arms) deriving 
exclusively from the free ownership of land; whoever owned no land could 
claim no legal rights. In England he found that land was counting for less 
and less and money for more and more. He noted how two candidates at a 
parliamentary election spent over £.40,000 on buying votes, how the king’s 
party in the Commons had to be bought continuously, how ‘der esprit de 
commerce beherrscht den grossen Lord, und der Kraimer kuckt aus dem 
General’, and so on down the scale through this nation of shopkeepers to the 
domestics who took up to 7 per cent commission on the orders they gave 
to tradesmen. He concluded ‘dass ihre Freyheit ein grésser Tyran als Nero 
oder eine solche Maitresse sey, die mehr zu erhalten kostet als zwey ehrliche 
Ehweiber’. “Die Englinder sind Sclaven der Freyheit.’ “Zu der Tyranney, 
welche die Freyheit ausiibt, gehdrt besonders die Grosse der politischen 

Maschine.’ Nor was the machine efficient. Government paying agents held 
back from 7 per cent to 14 per cent, so that contractors were compelled to 
allow at least a 25 per cent profit margin on all their estimates. And in many 
respects this British liberty was illusory; an author needed to be at least as 
careful about whom he offended in England as in Germany. The British in 
fact had not recovered the sort of liberty which Méser supposed had existed 
in pre-Carolingian, pagan Saxony, the liberty of the free, honourable, arms- 
bearing owner-farmer to do w hat he liked with his land, his serfs and his 
other chattels. It was an egalitarian liberty, akin to the droits de ‘homme, 
allowing men without honour to accumulate wealth freely and founded on 
the Christian concept of the Mensch, homo as distinct from vir, which was now 
Moser’s béte noire. 

1 Hence his defence of serfdom, his condemnation of Christianity with its doctrine of the equal value 


of souls — ‘die christliche Religion scheinet den Begritt von Ehre etwas zu sehr geschwacht zu haben’— 
and his disapproval of the substitution of ‘personal’ law for the ‘real’ law of primitive Rome. 
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There is perhaps some personal pique in all this. Méser did not share 
Voltaire’s flair for making friends with the right Englishmen. It is surprising 
that a man with his literary and historical interests should have spent so many 
evenings by himself in the London of Dr. Johnson. He worked on his 
History of Osnabriick and wrote two comedies — a comédie larmoyante, now 
lost, and a harlequinade, published by Nicolai in 1789 — which presumably 
took longer to complete than the ‘two evenings of boredom’ of which he 
speaks. The few Englishmen he did meet in serious general conversation 
seem to have been more irritatingly complacent than the average. They 
regarded the German (and were tactless enough to say so) as a good draught- 
horse, dragging his load without ever raising his eyes from the ground, and 
were quite incredulous when Méser protested that in the best German states 
the prince had only executive powers. It was natural for Méser to conclude 
that the British deliberately painted their neighbours’ constitutions black in 
order to convince themselves of the benefits of their own burdensome liber- 
ties. Their complacency called for some rough disillusionment, and he meant 
no more than this when he said that England needed ten (or, as an after- 
thought, just three) years of civil war; the merchant would be frightened of 
looters, the country nobleman robbed of his hunting, the burgher scared 
from his pudding, and they would all soon want to exchange their constitu- 
tional liberties for the security of servitude. And then the Monthly Review 
published an unfavourable criticism of an English translation of one of his 
essays, and it was consoling to imagine that his reflected less on the quality 
of the essay than on the esprit de commerce of the critic, since ‘in England a 
favourable review costs six guineas’. 

Over a year later, in September 1765, he wrote to Abbt again in very 
much the same tone: 


Le ‘London-Chronicle’ est bien en état de Vous faire voir que les Anglais ne 
sont pas tout ce que nous croions. Jy ai cherché depuis le changement du 
ministre [Rockingham succeeding Grenville] un seul trait lumineux de 
politique, et n’ai trouvé que les marques de la plus basse envie. On ne regarde 
Vhonneur en Angleterre que comme une manufacture, et C est toujours au 
dernier enchérisscur qu on le vend. 


In his History of Osnabriick Méser paints his picture of primitive Saxony with 
colours borrowed from England, ‘freeholders’ and ‘commons’, but from an 
England which no longer exists. In the England he has visited the words 
remain but they have lost their original meaning. The break-up of the 
primitive agrarian constitution in England resembles that which he supposes 
took place in the Roman Republic, w hen the distinction was lost between the 
landowning quirites and the liberi et pauperes and there emerged the mere 
civis romanus. 
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Yet, if Moser had lost his faith in the British social and economic structure, 
he still found much else to admire here, and through his Patriotische Phantasien 
he conveyed his enthusiasm to his contemporaries and juniors in Germany, 
Goethe among them. First of all the English language. It was a living lang- 
wage in a sense in which German was a dead one. The Germans had con- 
structed an artificial written language which could be enriched only by a 
process of inorganic accretion. Standard written English, on the other hand, 
was not a constructed language but a living organism w hich had g grown and 
which could continue to grow. In contrast to the inner tensions of Germany, 
England’s political development had given its culture a well-defined 
geographical centre of gravity, the lower Thames valley, and the dialect of 
this region, now the written language of the Empire, still adapted itself to 
the changing needs of its users as it always had done, by embodying and 
assimilating terms and idioms from the provinces and from abroad simultane- 
ously with the introduction of the new concepts they represented. Already 
in 1746 he had written of the previous generation of English writers that 
‘ihre Ausdriicke sind aus dem innern Wesen der Dinge entlehnet’, while in 
Germany “man gar zu viele neue, nachdriickliche und sinnreiche Worte teils 
machet, teils zusammensetzet’. He returns to the theme in a letter to the 
satirist Michaelis of December 8th, 1771: 

Die Englander haben einer Provincial-sprache die Herrschaft eingeraumt, wir 
aber alles Provinciale verworfen und daftir eine Sprache erwahlt, welche noch 
jetzt von keinem als einem kalten Philosophen bereichert werden kann. Das 
Drollichte, Schnurrichte und Affende, was jede Provinz hat und die schép- 
ferische Laune des gemeinen Mannes noch taglich erfindet, ist fiir das Allge- 
meine unsrer Sprache verlohren. 
> believes that jede Provinzial-sprache gewissermassen reicher und 
mablerischer seyn miisse als eine allgemeine, die sich nicht vom Grunde 
ethoben’. Germany has not even a Nationalfluch. Again in his essay Uber 
die deutsche Sprache (Werke, V, 83), while defending himself against the 
criticism he has incurred by his own use of provincialisms, he laments 
that German with its ‘Buch-Herkommen’ cannot be so ‘muthwillig, 
nachiffend, launicht and malerisch’ as English. Finally in 1781, in his Uber 
die deutsche Sprache und Literatur (Werke, 1X, 153), his reply to the King of 
Prussia’s Littérature allemande, he writes: 
Die englische Sprache ist die einzige, die, wie die Nation, Nichts scheuet, 
sondern Alles angreifet . . . sie ist aber auch die einzige Volkssprache, welche in 
Europa geschrieben wird, und ein auf den Thron erhobener Provinzialdialect, 
der auf seinem eignen fetten Boden steht, nicht aber, wie unsre Buchsprachen, 
auf der Tenne dérret. 


The Englishman’s thought, like his language, is not systematic and 
deductive but empirical, the product of what Méser repeatedly calls Totalein- 
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driicke. ‘Der Englander schreibt, wenn er die Welt bald verlassen will, und 
der Deutsche beim Eintritt’ (letter of June 16th, 1777), and ‘indem der 
Deutsche schreiben muss, um Professor zu werden, geht der Englander zur 
See um Erfahrungen zu sammeln’. The Englishman’s approach to a problem 
is never merely rational (though it may be hardheaded when money is 
involved; he will not lend his best friend a guinea without asking for a 
cheque ‘mit dem Nationalzusatze: Business will be done in a regular way ); 
his reaction to a new situation is that of an integrated personality, des ganzen 
Menschen, guided by rich experience. Méser sees this in the London theatre. 
Whereas La Clairon ‘jeden Grad der Raserei, worauf sie als Medea steigen 
wollte, vorher bei kaltem Blute und in ihrem Zimmer bestimmen konnte’, 
Garrick ‘disponierte seine Rolle nie zum voraus, er arbeitete sich nur in die 
Situation der Person hinein, welche er vorzustellen hatte, und tiberliess es 
dann seiner michtigen Seele, sich seiner ganzen Kunst nach ihren augen- 
blicklicher Empfindungen zu bedienen.’ He finds the same Totaleindruck, 
the same impression of the whole living organism, not only in the art of 
Garrick, but in the art of the English gardener and in the art of Shakespeare. 
King Frederick has blamed Shakespeare’ s plays (and Gotz von Berlichingen) 
for their lack of unity, but the only true aie is the work of a creator, not of 
a constructor or compiler; it is the living creature and the whole created 
world. 
Es ist allezeit glaublich, dass es fiir die Stiicke, welche in Shakespeare's Manier 
gearbeitet werden, cinen sehr hohen Vereinigungspunkt gebe, wenn wit 
gleich jetzt noch nicht hoch genug gestiegen sind, um ihn mit unsern ster- 
blichen Augen zu erreichen. Die ganze ‘Schdpfung ist gewiss zur Einheit 
gestimmt, und doch scheinet sie uns hie und da sehr wild, und noch wilder als 
ein englischer Garten zu sein. 
This is no mere adolescent Sturm und Drang Shakespeare mania but the con- 
sidered opinion of a sixty-year-old man of affairs. Already in 1761 Moser 
had called Shakespeare a “Schépfer neuer Urbilder’. 

Both before and after his visit to London Méser was convinced that the 
Englishman's view of nature and of human nature was the right one. In 
1766, in his story Die Spinnstube, he calls England the land “wo man die wahre 
Natur liebt’ and already in 1761 in his Harlequin he condemns the Gottsche- 
dian conformism, which, with its quest for a rational highest common factor 
in human nature and its consequent contempt for the grotesque, has banished 
the clown from the stage, and contrasts it with “der besondere Geist der 
Englander’ which recognizes that “die Natur ist unersch6pflich an Gestalten, 
worin sie ihre Reizungen den begierigen Augen verschwendet, und Sitten 
und Leidenschaften sind eben so mannigfaltig als die unterschiednen Men- 
schengesichter.’ While he is in Eng sland he learns that this is not merely a 
matter of literary convention but ‘in it is the philosophical basis of an 
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individualism which does not conflict with the duties of the subject and 
citizen. The Englishman’s constitutional liberties are not all that Montes- 
quicu imagined them to be: they are partly illusory and they conflict with 
Moser’s concept of Ehre. But true liberty is not a matter of personal legal 
rights but rather of the availability of a wide variety of socially acceptable 
choices and it is here that England excels with the unparalleled leeway it 
offers to the original, the unorthodox and the eccentric in everything that 
matters, from religion down to dress. 


In England ... lebt man wie in einem grossen Walde, wo man den Liéwen 
briillen, den Hengst wichern, die Krahe krichzen, den Heger schreien und den 
Frosch quaken lisse. und sich an dieser mannigfaltigen Stimme der Natur 
ergétzt; dabei aber doch nicht mehr erhilt, als man bezahlen kann. Allein in 
dem kleinen Gartenzimmer, worin wir Nachbarskinder uns versammeln, 
ist auch das Gezische ciner Heime empfindlich. (Patriotische Phantasien, Ul, 
XXIV, 1775). 

Moser was not slow to realize that England owed its freedom, in this sense 
of the word, to its economic prosperity. As his own political responsibilities 
increase he looks more and more to England as the leader in economic 
progress. Private and state capitalism dazzle him. On April 11th, 1774, he 
writes to K. F. v. Dacheroden about the ‘prichtige’ issue of government 
bonds on which alone “Englands Grosse besteht.’ It is true that he resents the 
restrictions which Britain imposes on imports from Germany and our policy 
of dumping: 

England, das von uns nichts zuriicknimmt, und Gottes Wort fiir Contrebande 
erkliret, wenn es auswirts gebunden ist, wird unsere offene Hafen mit aller 
Leibes-Nothdurft und Nahrung versorgen; und die Seestidter, welche ent- 
weder bei der wenigen Ausfuhr aus Deutschland die Hinde in den Schooss 
legen, oder alle fremde | Jandlung begiinstigen miissen, werden uns noch... 
mit Burton- oder Dorchester-Bier tranken. 
But now it is not British commercialism which he is blaming but the German 
lack of it. Méser was opposed to political centralization, to the unification 
of Germany under Habsburg or Hohenzollern leadership, but he saw clearly 
that the impoverishment of his first employers, the owners of the flax- 
growing estates in Osnabriick, was due largely to their political isolation 
from the burghers of the great Hanseatic ports, while the prosperity of 
England rested largely on the political alliance of the landowners with the 
merchant adventurers of London and Bristol. Only a German or North 


German customs union would enable the Germans to bargain with the nation 
states, and especially Britain, on equal terms. To this extent, and to this 
extent only, Méser favoured a restoration of German political unity. He now 
saw modern European history as a conflict between feudalism (the rule of the 
princes and of the high nobility — the successors of the un-free vassals of 
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Charlemagne) — and the middle class (Ritterschaft and merchants). In 
Germany the ruling houses were an obstacle to national unity and prosperity. 
Die Territorialhoheit stritt gegen die Handlung. Eine von beiden musste 
erliegen; und der Untergang der letztern bezeichnet in der Geschichte den 
Aufgang der erstern. Ware das Loos umgekehrt gefallen, so hatten wir jetzt 
zu Regensburg ein unbedeutendes Oberhaus, und die verbundenen Stadte 
und Gemeinden wiirden in einem vereinigten Kérper die Gesetze handhaben 
. Nicht Lord Clive, sondern ein Rathsherr von Hamburg wiirde am Ganges 
Befehle ertheilen. (Patriotische Phantasien, I, xliii, 1767). 
There is, then, more admiration than contempt in his mature opinion of 
British capitalism and imperialism; and where traces of jealousy do appear in 
his writings they are generally of a kind which is unlikely to enter the mimd 
of a German of today; for example when he writes to Nicolai on April 2nd, 
1785, that he has given up his daily cold bath because 
es ist wahrlich eine Anglomanie, wenn wir deutschen Kartoftelfresser den 
fleischfressenden und mit starken Getrinken genahrten Englandern hierin 
nachahmen. 

Due recognition was given by George III to the skill and loyalty with 
which Méser governed the Bishopric of Osnabriick. But he deserves still 
greater praise for the fair and sympathetic picture of England which he 
presented to his countrymen in his unofficial capacity as a journalist and 
author. His sympathy is not based on any fanciful and exclusive Germanic 
mystique, though he does sometimes call us “die alten Briider’. Like many of 
his middle-class contemporaries in Germany, he repeatedly condemns or 
makes fun of German subservience to the Versailles canons of good taste. But 
the French themselves he likes personally at least as well as he does the 
English. Least of all does he blame them for not being Germanic. On the 
contrary, their main fault, their feudalism, derived from their Frankish fore- 
bears. In the thick of the Seven Years War he looked west with equal 
admiration to London and Paris as ‘the two true capitals of Europe’ (letter 
to Abbt, May 1762). The British occupation he found far more burdensome 
than the French, mainly because our recruiting methods sent most able- 
bodied Osnabriickers scuttling for the woods and so brought industry to a 
standstill. He made a cult of friendship, yet, apart from chance acquaintances 
with London actors, he never made friends with an Englishman. His 
sympathetic attitude to England does not derive from attachment to individ- 
ual Englishmen, nor yet to the fact that his own sense of humour was of a 
kind much commoner in England than in Germany. He had more kicks 
than ha’pence for almost all the English authors of his generation, including 
the humorists. It is perhaps precisely because of this impersonal approach 
that one feels inclined to recommend him as a model for the Germans to 
today, who are obliged, as he was, to come to terms with Britain, 
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‘ALLELUIA ON A TOY TRUMPET’ 
(A review of Thomas Mann’s novel Der Erwaililte)' 
BY R. D. Gray 


THoMas Mann’s last novel, Doktor Faustus, was the story of a musician 
who sold his soul to the Devil. At the same time it was, amongst various 
other things, an allegory of the present condition of European civilization. 
This new Faust, a man surfeited in rational modes of thought, found himself 
able to produce nothing but works of destructive satire and sterile scepticism, 
so that, like the Germany which he also typifies, he felt constrained to escape 
by making a pact with the power of Evil. From this pact he hoped for a 
liberation of the unconscious forces which are suppressed by reason, a return 
of wild enthusiasm, prolific inspiration, and unbounded energy, and he was 
not disappointed. Inspiration returned, he enjoyed a life of feverish pro- 
ductivity — and was claimed by the Devil in the end. This is not merely an 
allegory of Germany, of course: it applies to the whole situation in which we 
find ourselves. But while we may envy some of the crusading spirit of the 
world-wide popular movements we should be ashamed to sell our critical 
habits in exchange for their fervid enthusiasms. Nevertheless, there was a 
suggestion at the end of Doktor Faustus that even so thorough-going an 
exchange as was made there might not be wholly despicable. The book con- 
cluded with an account of the composer’s last work, a symphony which 
ended with the long-drawn-out note of a violin, held on after all other 
instruments had died away. There seemed to be in this a breath of hope that 
even the man who had sold his soul might yet be redeemed, that ‘on the very 
shores of darkness there is light’. This was promptly and rightly denied by 
the Devil himself, speaking as advocatus Dei. Hell, he pointed out, was 
already overcrowded with intellectuals who had speculated thus on present- 
ing a challenge to infinite Mercy by the very magnitude of their sin. The 
mere fact of such speculation made any question of a saving grace impossible. 
The narrator of the story shared this view: the music permitted ‘no trace of 
comfort or reconciliation’. And yet again, to quote his words, there was still 
the faintest possibility of ‘a hope beyond hopelessness, a transcendence of 
despair — not a betrayal of it, but a miracle surpassing all faith’. The reader 
was still left free to speculate, and to damn himself if he was so minded. 

In the new novel, Mann cheerfully pulls himself out of the bog by the 
roots of his own hair. Der Erwdililte, significantly entitled “God’s Elect’, is 
the account of a sinner who is saved in spite of, and even because of, his sin. 

1 First broadcast in the Third Programme of the B.B.C. on July 3rd, 1951. 
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The fading violin-note now swells out in the opening paragraph into a riot 
of pealing bells which goes on for a couple of pages. They ring at Rome to 
celebrate the triumphal. entry of Gregory, a man laden down with guilt, but 
now about to become the first Pope of his name. The narrative, which 
Mann takes scene by scene and sometimes word for word from the medieval 
epic of Hartmann von Aue, concerns a man whose parents, the children of a 
noble house in Flanders, are twin brother and sister. To prevent discovery he 
is set adrift on the sea soon after his birth, and grows up on an island off the 
coast of Normandy, where a pious abbot takes care of him. The abbot also 
preserves a tablet, placed beside the child by his mother when he was set 
adrift, on which the circumstances of his birth are inscribed in rather general 
and obscure terms. At the age of seventeen Gregory learns by accident of the 
nature of his origin, and leaves the island to seek his home and parents. Again 
by accident, or so it appears, he lands in the country now ruled by his 
widowed mother, delivers it from a besieging enemy, and becomes its ruler 
as his mother’s husband. There follows the discovery of this entangled 
horror. It leads to an unimaginable penance, lasting another seventeen years, 
during which Gregory gives up all hope of mercy. Then, by a miracle of 
Grace, he is raised up again and enters Rome amidst the pealing of bells with 
which the book began. 

The choice of such a theme by the representative of German humanism 
comes as a surprise. Mann’s problem has always been the dichotomy between 
Romanticism and rational Enlightenment. Hitherto, he has striven to keep 
aloof on his pinnacle of reason. One of his earliest tales, “Death in Venice’, 
shows the gruesome fate which overtakes a man who abandons this pinnacle 
for the emotional gratifications of a Romantic longing, and Doktor Faustiis 
is yet another treatment of the same theme. Consequently, when one reads 
the story on the dust jacket of the new work, one opens it with some mis- 
givings, which are never entirely dispelled. Sin and redemption are, in 
Mann’s view, Romantic conceptions in the extreme. To speak of them now 
seems to imply a denial of all that he has said before, and sudden conversions, 
such as this seems to be, have little appeal. There is something also in the 
mood of the times which makes such a choice suspect, for while we have had 
plenty of thoroughgoing sinners in recent novels, none of them has yet come 
back to claim the ‘power and the glory’. However, Mann is a writer who 
forestalls the critic by discussing his own works before they appear. Just as 
the theme of the present novel was justified, or at least explained, by the 
previous treatment of the question in Doktor Faustis’, so also its plot and 
even its treatment were outlined in that book. In describing “The Birth of 
Pope Gregory’, another musical composition by the principal character, 
Adrian Leverkiihn, Mann puts all his cards on the table.* Leverkiihn found 

1 Doktor Faustus, pp. 483-496. 
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in this theme, he writes, a certain intellectual attraction. He not only found 
in ita subject which he wanted to treat; he also saw the possibility of restoring 
to music its former popularity, of combining seriousness of purpose with 
lightness of tone, of presenting contemporary ideas in a form enjoyable by all. 
The inherent danger of sentimentality could be met only with Mann’s own 
favourite weapon, irony. But even irony was a delicate matter, since it might 
easily lapse into a false air of naivety, which would be sentiment and Roman- 
ticism over again. His method, accordingly, was to treat the legend with the 
utmost seriousness, but at the same time to travesty it at every suitable 
opportunity, to avoid any trace of the ‘sickly soul’ and yet deal with a topic 
in which only a sick soul can have any interest. Musically, it was an 
attempt at re-creating an ‘Alleluia’ such as the composers of the past had been 
able to achieve, but written, in Mann's own phrase, as though for a toy 
trumpet (‘eine Art von musikalischem Kindertrompetenstil’, p. 492). 
Reason, he believed, had spun round long enough in its vicious circle of 
speculation on speculation; it was time for it to break through into a lighter 
and gayer world. But there was to be no abandonment of Reason to achieve 
this ‘break-through’. Rather, the reason had so to speak involuted upon 
itself to such a pitch of intensity that the leap across came naturally and of its 
own accord. 

Leverkiihn’s music foreshadowed in every respect the present novel. Ata 
press interview in London a few years ago, Mann described this unwholesome 
story as ‘highly entertaining’, and that is a fair description. In the first place 
it is readable for its own sake, as a story. That in itself ensures to some 
extent the popularity which Leverkiihn anticipated. There is also sufficient 
subtlety and complexity of symbolism to carry along the reader who 
demands more from a novel than a story alone. Naturally there is some 
sacrifice of content to form. You cannot combine a good narrative with 
those lively digressions on every imaginable topic of speculation, which 
swell the bulk of The Magic Mountain. Speculation is in any case intentionally 
excluded here. There will, however, be some inevitable criticisms of the 
style, which is in places an extraordinary patchwork threaded with Latin 
tags, Old French, medieval German, and modern American. In some cases 
this either serves to increase the irony or to encourage the medieval illusion. 
In general, it seems to derive from an unhappy desire to create a new and 
more universal form of language. 

These are, however, minor issues. The essential problem which the book 
attempts to solve is that of treating the theme of Grace without yielding to 
sentimentality or to the mood of cynicism which present circumstances may 
induce. The result is ambiguous. We are never allowed to doubt Mann’s 
sincerity: his irony is reserved for the minor characters, and, as always, is not 
directed at those things in which he himself believes. At the same time, 
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however, we are not permitted to take him seriously. In illustration, let me 
take one of the more notable threads of symbolism which runs through the 
book, that concerning the relationship between Gregory and his mother, 
Sibylla. This begins at the moment when Gregory reads the tablet on which 
the details of his birth are related. On learning that his identity is not that 
which he supposed, it seems to him, in what might be called a Rilkean’ 
phrase, that ‘the door of all possibilities’ is opened to him. Since he is not his 
accustomed self, all possible selves are imaginable, and his departure from the 
island becomes a quest for knowledge of his reality. That he finds himself 
to be a second Oedipus is a natural part of this self-realization, given Mann’s 
liking for Freudian theory. At the same time, however, the departure from 
the island conveys another implication. It is mentioned incidentally that the 
ship which carries Gregory bears on its sail his newly-adopted coat-of-arms, 
the Fish, and we are casually reminded of the traditional association of this 
symbol with Christ. In the same way, we are told once or twice during the 
course of the book that Gregory's mother is for him ‘the image of the Queen 
of Heaven’. So also, Sibylla’s pain at losing her baby and her husband is 
likened to five swords piercing her heart. This leitmotif, a favourite device 
of Mann’s, has its effect a little later. It is at the celebration of the Conception 
of the Virgin Mary that the first encounter between mother and son takes 
place. Later follow the marriage, the penance, and the entry into Rome. 
But thus prepared, it is with mixed emotions that we come to the fine tangle 
of relationships at the end. Sibylla comes to Rome to ask advice of her son, 
now crowned as Pope: she comes to him as a mother who is also a wife, and 
yet is constrained by custom to call him Father. As Gregory hints, Sibylla has 
unwittingly been the handmaiden of a trinity, a father, a son and a husband. 
The friends of Adrian Leverkiihn, on hearing the music corresponding to this 
passage, were at one and the same time moved to laughter and a fantastic 
feeling of emotion. That is genuinely the effect of this passage in the prose 
work also. Behind the impossible complications of ridiculous relationships — 
thank God Gregory didn’t marry his own children and make granddaughters 
out of his nieces, as somebody says — there appears a dim backcloth of cosmic 
myth, shining through more intensely from time to time and recalling the 
ancient traditions of world-creation and world-redemption from which 
the legend perhaps originally descended. Gregory’s guilt, his self-sacrifice 
and atonement, are seen to be a miniature portrayal of a more universal 
picture, and the absurdity of his family relationships gains a wider signifi- 
cance. The myths of Isis and Osiris, of the heavenly Sophia, the cabbalistic 
and mystical interpretations of Christian doctrine, slip through the mind, 
together with memories of the solemn treatises they evoke. At this moment 
in the book they are felt to be impossibly comic and horribly true. Mann 


1 Or Kierkegaardian. The phrase suggests to me a first realization of the ‘possibilities of Existencz’. 
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seems at once to affirm the doctrine of the immanent and transcendent 
Trinity and at the same time to present it in the most laughable aspect. An 
‘Alleluia’ has emerged, played with odd sincerity by the virtuoso of a footling 
instrument. Alternatively, the speculative reason has broken through its own 
constrictions to an affirmation of belief, while still retaining its prerogative 
of the dry mock. 

That is the flavour of the book, no matter what topic it touches on. It 
achieves what it sets out to do, although this is scarcely likely to recommend 
it to the man in the street, as Thomas Mann hoped it w vould. Nor is the book 
likely to gain many readers in the future. A wry grimace of acceptance may 
be a sign of the times, but signs of the times tend to have only an academic 
interest in later years. On the other hand, another reviewer has complained 
that there is no ‘grand spectacle’ in this novel, only ‘a scramble of wavelets 
instead of a billowing breaker rushing up the sand’. That is an accurate state- 
ment, though not a strictly fair complaint. No billowing breaker was in- 
tended, and Thomas Mann is not Bach, nor Isaiah. He has chosen his instru- 
ment, named it and played it, and we can be thankful it is not a cinema-organ 
or a loudspeaker. Any honest man would be hard put to it to name an 
instrument more suited to the moment, and few novelists would have the 
audacity to go farther than, or even as far as, Mann has done here. 








LETTER FROM GERMANY 


War Damage in the South 

In my last Letter I mentioned the group of great Baroque and Rococo 
churches in Bavaria and $. Wiirtemberg which the war has spared. I want 
now to give a brief glance at how much the war has in fact swept away in the 
South. As example I take Bavaria.’ 

The Director of the Bayerisches Landesamt fiir Denkmalpflege, Professor 
Georg Lill, following up his Um Bayerns Kulturbauten (Geistiges Miinchen, 
Heft 2; 1946) published in 1948 a further little work entitled Zerstorte Kunst 
in Bayern (Munich). This contains some 160 well-selected (though not 
always quite clearly reproduced) photographs arranged in pairs on the “as 
it was once — as it is now’ principle 

Baroque Wiirzburg and mediev ral Niirnberg, as they were two of Europe’s 
greatest treasures, so they are two of its greatest losses. Here nothing was 
spared, sacred or secular. The glory of Wiirzburg was totally wiped out in 
about twenty minutes a few weeks before war ended. And Rothenburg, 
renowned for the completeness of its hitherto unspoiled ancient beauty, makes 
a curiously unconvincing ‘military objective’ 

In towns other than Wiirzburg and Niirnberg a few of the major losses 
may be briefly noted. In Augsburg, the xvii-century Rathaus (including 
the famous “Goldener Saal’) and the Fuggerhaus. In Munich, the Michaels- 
kirche (the greatest ecclesiastical building of the Renaissance in Germany and 
epoch-making as architectural prototype for churches of the South); the best 
parts of the Residenz; the Heilig-Geistkirche with the rococo decoration by 
the Asam brothers; the Martin Knoller frescoes in the Biirgersaal. In Rothen- 
burg, the late xvi-century Rathaus (among much else). In Aschaftenburg, 
the xvii-century Schloss. 

And here I must just step across into Wiirtemberg to mention Ulm which 
I saw recently with dismay for the first time since the war. The great cathe- 
dral, indeed, stands — though the choir-vault was pierced by a bomb that 
caused extensive damage inside, including to the fine carved choir-stalls. 
But it stands in the middle of a waste that was one of the most attractive old 
town-centres in Germany, now almost totally gone. 


1 In 1946 H.M. Stationery Office published Works of . irt in Germany (British Zone of Occupation). Losses 
and Survivals. In the some year appeared Henry La Farge’s Lost Treasures of Europe, in which the largest 


number of illustraticas (125) are from Germany. Whether the planned official American Survey of 


Damage to Histo ‘d Cultural Structures in the American Zone of Germany has actually been published yet I 
have not been a find out. In Hamburg the Hoffmann & Campe Verlag is publishing a series under 
the title Merian. Stcaic und Landschaften which already includes volumes on post-war Wiirzberg, Augs- 


burg, Niirnberg, Frankfurt, Dresden, Freiburg, Munich and others. 
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A Note on Films 

This may serve to follow up a paragraph in my April Letter touching on 
present-day problems of the cinema in Germany. It is perhaps not too hard a 
thing to say that the shortest and safest way to the pockets of the great cinema- 
going public everywhere is an appeal in some form or other to its sexuality. 
Yet here today in Germany, as one looks from one garish, suggestive film 
placard to another, one has the impression that this short-cut is being exploited 
beyond the bounds of what is excusable. Here is a selection of titles of recent 
films: “Qualen der Liebe’, “Verbotene Liebe’, ‘Liebe an Bort’, ‘Insel ohne 
Moral’, “Die Bestie von Shanghai’. Especially the word ‘Siinde’ and its 
derivatives seem at the moment to be considered of great magnetic power 
if contained in a film-title. Thus recent productions shown have been called 
‘Die Siinderin’, ‘Das stindige Dorf’, ‘Siindige Liebe (Der Sadist)’, “Todsiinde’. 
‘Die Siinderin’ aroused storms of protest and even demonstrations in Catholic 
districts; in some of these (e.g. in Regensburg) it was actually forbidden by 
the authorities, and elsewhere church authorities penalized those responsible 
for showing it. Then there are, of course, the ‘Sittenfilme’ proper, whose 
gaudy, meretricious placards tend to bear, by way of recommendation, 
descriptive comments such as ‘erschiitternd realistisch’ or “erschiitternd und 
mahnend zugleich’. Whether in fact more footsteps are thereby lead in at the 
strait gate or along the broad way one cannot do more than hazard a 
guess ! 

But to do justice all round, it should be added (a) that in some cases the 
film in question is not quite the rubbish that the placard seems to suggest — 
indeed, the title seems sometimes to have little to do with the piece; (b) that 
where it is, and has, certain sections of the public at least are getting sick of it 
all and just never go to the cinema; and (c) that every now and then there is a 
good film — though all too often it is a foreign one — like the French ‘Sous 
le ciel de Paris’, the Italian “Vulcano’ or the English “The Winslow Boy’ 
(‘Der Fall Winslow’ in the German version). 

In general, however, it seems to me that the German cinema-going public 
deserve better than they are getting. In this connection I may direct attention 
to a booklet by the well-known film-critic Wolfgang Schnurrer: Rettung des 
deutschen Films (Vol. 38 in the series Der Deutschenspiegel. Schriften zur 
Erkenntnis und Erneuerung. Stuttgart, 1950). It calls itself “eine Streitschrift’ — 
and isso. Brilliantly written, it isa welcome east-wind blast. But will anyone 
take any notice, as long as there are pockets to be tapped — and filled: 


Social Experiment in Munich 


Not far from the University, the Technische Hochschule and the town- 
centre in Munich has been arising during the past three years a settlement of 
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considerable interest — the “Wohnheimsiedlung am Massmannplatz’. It is 
described in the little brochure as ‘a housing colony for young men of all 
social classes, especially for young workers and students’. It offers accommo- 
dation and the chance of corporate life, and thus aims at breaking down 
indifference and promoting interest between different classes and levels of 
society. 

Beginning with a modest 30 members it has progressed on a programme 
of well-planned stages to its present capacity of 200, housed in simple, tasteful 
two-storey buildings. The bedrooms are either single or double; in the 
latter case, the idea is that a student and a worker should share. The Board 
of Directors includes a member of the Bavarian Advisory Committee for 
Student Exchange, the Secretary of the Youth Section of the German Trades- 
Unions, a City Councillor, the Rector of the University, the Business Director 
of the Bavarian Youth Association, the Director of the Bavarian School of 
Athletics, and a student. 

This seems in every way a praiseworthy and hopeful venture, and 
one which other university cities could with advantage copy here in 
Germany. 


Youth Meetings in West and East 

At both ends of Germany vast gatherings of young people are taking place 
during the first half of August, however the motives, purposes and methods 
may differ. In the west, on the Rhine, some 80,000 from many lands are 
meeting under canvas at the Loreley in a huge holiday camp. In Berlin, 
under the asupices of the FDJ (Freie Deutsche Jugend, the communist- 
inspired youth movement) an even vaster gathering, that calls itself the 
‘Weltjugendspielfest’, is to take place numbering, it is hoped, two million 
from the eastern zone and 15,000 from abroad. For the past month the 
frontier police have been having their work cut out to stop young enthusiasts 
from the west illegally crossing over on their way to Berlin. Both, no doubt, 
will be accounted successes; yet the scene as a whole is sad. 


The New Catholic Dogma. Echoes in Germany 


Here, as doubtless everywhere in the Catholic world, writings are begin- 
ning to flow from the pens of apologists on this subject, some learned, others 
more popular, dealing with it from various angles — dogmatic, pastoral, 
oecumenical. I may mention a booklet I recently picked up: Das neue Dogma 
im Widerstreit: ein Beitrag zum ékumenisch Gesprach. Ed. Otto Semmelroth 
S. J. Wiirzburg 1915). Its three contributors (all Jesuits) seek to answer three 
questions embodying the three main objections levelled against the dogma: 
(1) has it made conversations between the Churches impossible? (2) Does it 
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lack theological foundation? (3) Is it really useless and superfluous? There 
are also included lists of the most important non-Catholic pronouncements 
that have been made in many lands on the subject, and of recent Catholic 
literature upon it. This little work explains a good deal clearly and well. Yet 
it will convince only those who already accept the fundamental assumptions 
underlying the arguments. 


Munich, 4. viii. $1 JoHN BourKE 





HISTORICAL REVIEW 
BY R. HINTON THOMAS 


Fritz Hartune’s Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation (Sammlung 
Géschen, Gruyter Verlag, Berlin, 1951, DM 2,40, 128 pp.) is a scholarly feat 
of compression, welcome to students at a price they can afford. Johannes 
Buhler’s Das Barockzeitalter (Gruyter Verlag, Berlin, 1950, DM 16, 499 pp.) 
is also cheap at the price, for it is a history of all the many aspects of the 
period. It is systematic without being dull, scholarly in its range and detail — 
a compendium of material, permanently valuable as a work of reference. 

It is our practice in this series to draw special attention to books of value 
which, because of their cost, are unlikely to be bought privately and which, 
one feels, may therefore interest libraries. In this category falls a truly monu- 
mental work by R. A. Kann, The Multinational Empire (Columbia University 
Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950, 2 vols., 82s.). The sub-title 
‘Nationalism and National Reform in the Habsburg Monarchy 1848-1918’ 
indicates its theme, but not its full scope. For this finely produced work is in 
the nature of a history of Austria in the last hundred years, indispensable as 
a mine of information, with copious and suggestive notes and a full index. 
It may be possible to discuss it more fully later, for it is of great significance 
for all “Germanisten’. 

Dirksen’s Moskau-Tokio-London (Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart, 1949, 
DM 12,80, 240 pp.), reviewed in German Life and Letters, October 1950, needs 
to be read in conjunction with the basic documents, and some of these are 
provided in Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy 1917-1924 (Chatham House, 
OUP, 1951, ed. Jane Degas, 42s., 501 pp.). Here is the material of the greatest 
importance with regard, for example, to Rapallo and Locarno — key features 
for an understanding of the Weimar Republic. This is the first of a series, 
clearly destined to be of great value, which as a whole can hardly fail to have 
as direct a bearing on German history as this opening volume. 

Ernst von Salomon’s earlier works (Die Kadetten, Die Gedchteten, etc.) 
have an important place in German conservative thought. This gives an 
added interest to his new volume Der Fragebogen (Rowohlt Verlag, Hamburg, 
1951, DM 19,80, 807 pp.). Here Salomon describes his life and age in the 
guise of filling up an imaginary and copious ‘Fragebogen’. The result is an 
amazingly interesting — and sometimes provoking — collection of experiences 
touching many aspects of German life and thought. This book is at once a 
history book, a work of reference and a background against which to study 
modern German literature. The fact that the first edition of 10,000 volumes 
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was sold out on the day of its appearance underlines both its power to 
entertain and also its deeper significance. 

Count Kurt Bliicher’s Know Your Germans (Chapman & Hall, 1951, 12s., 
188 pp.), aims at being a piece of straightforward historical writing, but adds 
little or nothing to our knowledge. Its merit is its simplicity of exposition; 
it is most reliable where it is least ambitious. But it says little that has not 
been said many times before. Equally straightforward but of much greater 
value is Ernst Miiller’s Kleine Geschichte Wiirttembergs (Kohlhammer Verlag, 
Stuttgart, 1949, 172 pp., 22 illustrations, 2 maps). This is an excellent 
example of unpretentious regional history — a most serviceable survey of a 
state that has played a conspicuous and meritorious part in German history. 
It sets a high standard in the art of presenting a historical story in simple and 
popular terms, whilst maintaining a scholarly character throughout. A slim 
but extremely significant pamphlet on Prussia by H. J. Schoeps, Die Ehre 
Preussens (Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag, 1951, DM 2,60, 48 pp.), is suggestive 
and provocative on every page, and would serve admirably as a basis for 
discussion in classes concerned with this vital aspect of German history. 

Students of recent German foreign policy will want to know about 
Georges Bonnet’s memoirs translated as Vor der Katastrophe (Greven Verlag, 
Cologne, 1951, DM 18,60, 336 pp.) and Peter Kleist’s Zwischen Hitler und 
Stalin 1939-45 (Athandum-Verlag, Bonn, 1950, DM 12,60, 344 pp.). Both 
are works of the kind that make history appear a living process affecting 
human beings in their daily lives and so valuably supplementing the writings 
of the academic historians. Bonnet’s book is a copious record of facts and 
events, seen from the French angle, together with some important documents. 
Kleist’s work deals with the more mysterious goings-on in Germany in the 
war-years — it needs to be read more critically than the first but is the more 
exciting. Willi Frischauer’s Goering (Odhams Press, 1951, 12s. 6d., 304 pp.) 
is written with the art and skill of the scholarly journalist, which is another 
way of saying that, while it is a serious historical study, it is easy to read and 
to digest. It is more, in fact, than a life of Goering, because, describing the 
context of Goering’s activity and the forces surrounding him with a full sense 
of drama, it is equally an introduction to German history in the period 
concerned. 

Leopold von Wiese's Soziologie. Geschichte und Hauptprobleme (Gruyter 
Verlag, Berlin, 1950, 4th ed, DM 2,40, 148 pp) is what one expects in the 
‘Sammlung Géschen’ — a concise and factual book of outline and reference. 
In the nature of its subject it continually overlaps into the sphere of German 
studies. Helmut Thielicke’s Der Nihilismus (Otto Reichl Verlag, Tiibingen, 
1950, 241 pp) is more difficult to describe briefly. Its theme gives it necessarily 
a philosophical, almost speculative, character. It suggests the problems 
rather than solves them, but it is a book that is well worth while reading in 
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conjunction with modern German poetry in general. The sections on 
Morgenstern and on Existentialism are among those of most immediate 
interest to ‘“Germanisten’. 

To close with a work of outstanding importance, we refer to the second 
edition of Max Weber’s Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Wissenschaftslehre (J. C. B. 
Mohr, Tiibingen, DM 34,80, 688 pp.), which supplements the first in im- 
portant respects. Weber is a man who gains significance as time passes 
and this stately volume, following so soon after the reprint of Mariamne 
Weber’s Life, gives us full opportunity to study his thought in some of its 
most significant manifestations. This volume is of vital concern to “German- 
isten’, historians and philosophers alike. It contains, amongst others, the 
important essay on “Wissenchaft als Beruf’, which played such an important 
part in the theoretical controversy about German universities on the thresh- 
hold of the Republic. 

Owing to special circumstances this Review is shorter than the normal 
practice in this series. Comments are therefore restricted to the minimum — 
though in some cases it is hoped in later articles to refer again to some of the 
books concerned. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


By W. W. Cuampsers, C. P. MAGILL AND G. A. WELLS 


Goethe the Thinker. By Karl Viétor. Harvard U.P. (London: Geoffrey 


Cumberlege). 1950. pp. 212. 25s. 

This book claims to offer a classified presentation and interpretation of the 
results of Goethe’s scientific speculations. ‘It is plain enough’, remarks the 
author, ‘that a religious urge impelled him [Goethe] to his research.’ What 
is really plain is the author’s own religious urge which leads him to find relig- 
ious motives everywhere in Goethe's science. He states that Goethe approached 
nature in such a way as to be able to ‘read off, so to speak, the hidden interior 
from the visible exterior’. This is a valiant attempt to spiritualize natural 
phenomena — to regard them as a manifestation of life, essence, idea, ‘call it 
what we will’, quite in harmony with the author's rejecton of ‘merely 
rationalizing research which limits itself to a causal linking of phenomena’, 
and with the orthography that spells ‘nature’ with a Capital N. But it bears 
little relation to the view of nature which dictated the lines: ‘Natur hat weder 
Kern/noch Schale,/ alles ist sie mit einemmale’. The consequence is that 
Viétor’s conception of Goethe's scientific method is much awry. “What under- 
lies his [Goethe's] researches is a world picture anticipated by his creative 
imagination’ .. . “There is a general philosophic attitude in the conception of 
Nature which proceeds from the universal to the particular. Just as little as 
the Ancients in their study of Nature does Goethe incline to the mechanistic 
thinking and mathematical methods upon which modern science is based.’ 
Surely Professor Viétor is not unaware of Goethe's dissatisfaction with the 
deductive method of Plato, and with his insistence that to mould fact in accord- 
ance with preconceived ideas or universals will stultify science. 

As for the last sentence quoted, it is a pity Viétor does not give a closer 
definition of the ‘mechanistic thinking’ to which he has such a strong anti- 
pathy. He is, of course, quite right in drawing attention to Goethe’s aversion 
to the method which expresses qualities in mathematical quantities. “Like the 
Ancients, he [Goethe] is at pains to grasp qualitative fundamentals and changes.’ 
But what is the justification for making an absolute distinction between quali- 
tative and quantitative change and for condemning as ‘mechanistic thinking’ 
attempts to express the former in terms of the latter? To say that two objects 
differ quantitatively means that they are both divisible into a number of units 
and that the one differs from the other only in the number of such units it 
possesses. Thus the relation between the two objects can be stated as a ratio, 
and given any variation in the one object, the corresponding variation in the 
other, dependent on it, can be calculated. No such general formula is possible 
when the dependence is of a qualitative nature and is expressed as such. It is 
therefore conducive to generalization and simplification to express the depend- 
ence in terms of quantity, as is done when, for example, the difference of 
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pitch between two sounds, which presents itself qualitatively to the ear, is 
expressed quantitatively by the number of vibrations peculiar to each. The 
more a science expresses differences of quality in terms of quantity, the easier 
it is for this science to formulate general laws. It is no coincidence that physics 
—the science which has succeeded more than any other in expressing the 
dependencies it observes in mathematical terms — is far more advanced than 
biology or pyschology, which have not yet succeeded in doing so to anything 
like the same extent. Nor is it a coincidence that Goethe, who was suspicious 
of this technique, was far more successful in the sphere of botany and com- 
parative anatomy, where this technique is less applicable, than in optics. 

That Goethe viewed the technique with suspicion is understandable in the 
light of the state of science in his day. But that writers of today dismiss it 
as ‘mechanistic thinking’ when it has yielded ever-increasing returns for the 
past 150 years, is less easy to condone. And is quality really less ‘mechanical’ 
or ‘material’ than quantity? Plainly, Goethe's science does not gain when 
approached with such preconceptions. So many books on this subject would 
do well to cease championing old-world conceptions of scientific technique 
and instead to attempt an account of Gocthe’s successes and failures in terms 
of the limitations of the scientific technique he was willing to employ. 


(G. A. WELLS) 


Weltanschauung der deutschen Aufklarung. By Hans M. Wolf. Bern: 
Francke. 1949. pp. 262. 


This volume, although complete in itself, is planned as the first of a series 
dealing with the concept of “Humanitat’ in modern German literature. It is a 
valuable contribution to that relatively new science known as the history of 
ideas — a science which follows a problem through all the various branches of 
thought of a given period. This study is concerned with the problem of the 
significance of man’s life as discussed in the less-known philosophical, literary, 
religious and economic writings of the German Aufklarung. The political 
thought of the period is given scant attention, for the German Aufklarung, 
unlike its French counterpart, was essentially a non-political movement. Its 
solution to the problem was conditioned by its reaction firstly against the 
solution offered by the seventeenth-century intellectual philosophy, culminat- 
ing in Spinoza, which conceived the aim of human existence to lie in contem- 
plation of God, and secondly against the selfish ethic promulgated by the 
Rococo, which had its roots in the carpe diem mood accompanying the dis- 
orders of the Thirty Years War. Against these two streams of thought, the 
early Aufklarer —Thomasius and J. A. Hoffmann — enjoined renunciation 
of intellectual research in favour of an active life in the service of the commun- 
ity. The moral asceticism implicit in this view is that which distinguished 
the popular German periodicals of this period from their English prototypes. 

Both the moral and the intellectual asceticism of the early Aufklarung were 
overcome in the second phase of the movement, when Brockes revolted 
against the condemnation of instinct and when Wolff, realizing that know- 
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is ledge can be exploited for the good of the community, made intellectual 
he culture into a duty. By equating the significance of man’s life with his service 
ier) to the community and by regarding intellectual culture as a means of 
ics | increasing his service to his fellows, the Auf klarung had formulated a cultural 
he | ideal which was open to every citizen and not the exclusive property of one 
an class, as was the case in seventeenth-century Germany. The growth of a 
ng | national culture in the eighteenth century was thus primarily its work. 
us| Gradually, insistence on intellectual culture became so marked that thinkers 
n- ceased to justify it by referring to its utilitarian value. At the same time, 
| Brockes’s weakening of the moral asceticism that characterized the movement 
he | in its earliest phase led directly to the eudaemonism expressed in the idyllic 
it poetry of the ‘forties. In his final chapter, the author indicates how the 
he cultural ideal of the Aufklirung finally broke down under the impetus of 
al attacks by Hamann and Moser. 
en (G. A. WELLs) 
id} 
ue | 
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Geschichte Der deutschen Literatur von Goethes Tod bis zur Gegenwart. By 
Ernst Alker. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1951. Vol. I. pp. 453. Vol. II. pp. 528. 








s) | This imposing study of German literature since the death of Goethe will take 
a its place for some time to come among the best of the German literary histories. 
- It is the more welcome since it is the first attempt to put the fifty years after 
1880 in the same perspective as the half-century which preceded it. Its public- 
ies ation is also particularly noteworthy at a time when the majority of such 
sa studies appear to be short stop-gap works of a less pioneering nature. 
of Professor Alker has tried to disentangle the main current of spiritual and 
of } cultural development and to relate the literature of the century to them. For 
he | this reason he has introduced each chapter with a generous review of the re- 
ry, lative social, political and philosophical background and his conception of a 
cal general trend is not limited by the bounds of orthodox chronologies. His 
1g, account of Das Junge Deutschland, for example, is prefaced by a fifty page dis- 
Its cussion of the political, historical and critical writings from Hegel to Marx, 
he | from Weinbarg to Varnhagen von Ense, before he goes on to deal with the 
at- literary representatives grouped according to the genres in which they wrote. 
m- | Nor are we concerned here with a few decades either side of 1830. He suggests 
the tentative links with the dramas of Albert Dulk (1819-84) and the short 
lis- stories of Spielhagen. 
the Professor Alker also felt that it was important to try to show how the spirit of 
on the Hitler period developed. This has guided his selection on occasion and has 
in- tempted him to take notice of almost forgotten writings of contemporary 
ied | importance or significant influence. He has, however, done this quite success- 
es. fully without either upsetting the balance of his study or giving it any disturb- 


ere | ing bias. 
ted | These two impressive volumes are also much more readable than most 
| works of their kind. They are characterized by perspicacity, discipline and 
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economy, though the treatment by genres does lead to some repetition. The 
student will be glad of the ease with which they may be consulted. The index 
is extensive, the presentation is clear and the intelligent use of type makes it a 
simple matter to find references speedily. 


(W. W. CHAMBERS) 


Hochverratsprozess gegen Sinclair, Ein Beitrag zum Leben Holderlins. 
By Werner Kirchner. Marburg/Lahn: Simons Verlag. 1949. pp. 164. 
DM 9,50, 10,80. 


The author’s main concern is with Hdlderlin, and this study constitutes a 
digression, interesting in itself, but of limited value in the understanding of 
the poet. It does indeed describe in some detail the background to Hélderlin’s 
stay in Homburg from 1804 to 1806, but by this time his mind was already 
so unstable that his participation in the life around him was only slight. 

The vivid account reconstructed from documents in the Wiirttemberg 
archives of the trial of Sinclair, elaborates a small chapter of history which is 
both significant and illuminating as a light on the domestic activities of minor 
German States in the early years of the nineteenth century. For that reason 
alone this readable narrative has made a real, if small, contribution to our 
knowledge of an interesting epoch. 


(W. W. CHAMBERS) 


Eduard Morike. By Benno von Wiese. Tiibingen-Stuttgart: Rainer W under- 


lich Verlag Hermann Leins. 1950. pp. 304. 


Eduard Morike im Spiegel seiner Dichtung. By Herbert Meyer. Stuttgart. 


J. F. Steinkopf Verlag. 1950. pp. 141. 


These studies of Mérike display differences of approach but have a common 
characteristic: both stress the problematic side of the poet, thus equipping him 
with the credentials necessary for reception into the crypto-existentialist 
pantheon. Professor von Wiese’s reaction against the ‘idyllic’ view of Mérike 
at one time current takes an extreme form, and the recurrence of such phrases 
as ‘die Urangst seines Wesens’ leave little doubt about the school of criticism 
to which he belongs. He disclaims the wish to write either a scholarly treatise 
or a popular biography but sets out, instead, to reveal the essential MGrike and 
his message for our age. Mérike was distinguished, in his opinion, by his 
utter self-identification with the art of poetry; he is the perfect example of the 
‘Méglichkeiten und Grenzen des Dichtertums in einer spiten Weltstunde’. 
Specific poems and prose works are analysed under such rubrics as “Der 
Mythos’, ‘Das Schéne’ or ‘Der Humor’. The interpretations are penetrating, 
and the discussion of Mérike’s ‘Urbilder’ — basic images beyond which it is 
impermissible to search for further meaning — is of particular interest. The 
figure which emerges from Professor von Wiese’s pages is, however, not so 
much the essential as the existential Mérike. The limitations of ideological 
criticism, of which this is a distinguished example, are seen most clearly in the 
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The chapter on “Das Schéne’ which culminates in the sterile definition: ‘Das Sein 

dex in allem Seienden ist das Schéne’. 

ita , Dr. Meyer pursues a similar aim: the revelation of the essential Mérike and 
the laying bare of the roots of his work and personality. While his own inter- 

ERS) pretation may be open to criticism, so ample is the documentation provided 


that the reader is enabled to form a judgment of his own and is made aware of 








line | the infinite complexity of Mérike. A clearer distinction than is apparent in 
164. | von Wiese’s study is made between the poet's life and work, which is seen not 
so much as an expression of his personality than as an escape from it. Mérike’s 
| awareness of the destructive forces is stressed — “Die Angst lag stets im Grunde 
ae von Morikes Seele’ — but the more positive features of his personality are 
=f of ) given their due. The means which he employed to achieve harmony — 
lin’s \ humour, the strict discipline of art and a view of the world as a ‘geheimnisvolle 
ady | Saitenspiel héherer Machte’ — are dealt with in detail and there is a valuable 
chapter on MGrike’s use of recurrent images. While Dr. Meyer is impatient of 
ers ‘das fiir vergleichende Betrachtung unumgingliche Riistzeug germanistischer 
ch 1S Ordnungsbegriffe’, preferring to regard his subject as a unique and unclassifi- 
mor able phenomenon, he stresses the fact that Mérike represented the end of an 
a epoch in German poetry. Not until the day of George, Hofmannsthal and 
our | Rilke was its course diverted into new channels. 
| (C. P. Macitt) 
ERS) 
| Heinrich Heine. Bausteine zu einer Biographie. By Friedrich Hirth. Mainz: 
ler- Kupferberg. 1950. pp. 186. DM 8,50. 

Heinrich Heine. Briefe. Erste Ausgabe nach den Handschriften herausgegeben, 
art. eingeleitet und erldutert von Friedrich Hirth. Vierter Band (Erster Kom- 
mentarband). Mainz: Kupferberg. 1951. pp. 272. DM 14,50. 
non | Professor Hirth has done a valuable service in correcting many of the errors of 
him fact which disfigure existing biographies of Heine. He has used both long- 
alist - forgotten sources and new material, much of which is here published for the 
rike first time. After a comment upon the inaccuracies in recent French and Ger- 
‘ases man studies of Heine, he devotes chapters to such questions as the date of 
ism Heine’s birth and his relations to Cotta, Meyerbeer, Rothschild, Marx, 
tise | Detmold and Christiani. There is a valuable chapter on Bérne (Professor 
and | Hirth has discovered the original manuscript of Heine’s Denkschrift), and 
his another on the Empress Elisabeth’s collection of Heine manuscripts. There is 
‘the a discussion of two obscure journals — Vorwarts and Der Gedchtete — in which 
de’. Heine was involved, and the final section on Heine’s aphorisms supplies useful 

Der evidence of the poet’s methods of work. 

ing, The first volume of Professor Hirth’s edition of Heine’s letters has already 
it 1S been reviewed in German Life and Letters (October 1950, p. 55). This volume 
The has now been re-issued in improved format and contains several letters dis- 
t so | covered after 1949, its date of publication. The fourth volume of the complete 
rical edition is a commentary upon the letters contained in the first — which covered 


the the years 1815-31. The editor’s policy has been to avoid covering old ground 
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and to restrict his annotation as far as possible to the provision of new facts. All 
the information necessary to an understanding of the letters will, however, be 
found in the commentary and it contains in addition the letters written to 
Heine and concerning Heine during the period 1815-31. The arrangement 
and editing of both letters and commentary is excellent and the edition when 
complete will be of inestimable value to Heine scholars. 


(C. P. Macitt) 


Hermann and Dorothea. An Epic. By J. W. von Goethe. Translated by G. F. 


Timpson. With a foreword by L. A. Willoughby. London: The Mitre 
Press. 1950. pp. xili + 83. 7s. 6d. 


The appreciation of Goethe in this country can be furthered by no better means 
than good modern translations of his works. While Hermann und Dorothea 
found many English translators in the nineteenth century, it has suffered 
neglect in our own time and Mr. Timpson deserves our gratitude for render- 
ing it so smoothly into English verse. His hexameters recapture the quality of 
the original without undue recourse to embarrassing archaisms or distortion 
of the English language. Eight of Ramberg’s illustrations are reproduced, 
together with the Lips portrait of Goethe and a facsimile of part of the manu- 
script. (C. P. Maciit) 
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HISTORICAL DICTIONARY OF 
GERMAN FIGURATIVE USAGE 


By KEITH SPALDING 


Head of the Department of German, University College of North Wales 
Twenty parts, 10s. 6d. each provisionally 


Dr. SPALDING’S Historical Dictionary of German Figurative 
Usage lists every word in the German language which has 
acquired a figurative meaning as distinct from its original 
physical one, and investigates as far as possible the origin of 
the figurative meaning. 

A dictionary of this kind has not been published before 
and should therefore become a useful work of reference for 
the student or teacher of German as well as all those inter- 
ested in the history of metaphors in modern literature. 
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